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An eight-point program telling Americans how 
they can combat Communism in their everyday lives 
has been issued in a little leaflet by The Acacia 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Washington, D. C. 
The program recommends: 


1. Inform other- Americans about objectives, 
methods and danger of Communism. 

2. Encourage religion in your community. 

3. Take an active interest in public affairs. 


4. Elect public officials who will work to elimin- 
ate Communism. 


5. Vote for what you feel is best for the country, 
not just for you. 


6. Take an active interest in the education of our 
youth. 


7. Don’t join groups unless you first investigate 
them. 


8. Give any evidence of Communism at work to 
your nearest FBI office. 























EDWARD J. BARRETT 
Secretary of State and State Librarian 
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PREVIEW CENTERS FOR ILLINOIS 
H. A. TOLLEFSON* 


Tuis fall the Illinois State Library, 
in cooperation with the Audio-Visual 
Aids Service of the University of IIli- 
pois, has begun to make films avail- 


able to the public libraries of Illinois. - 


The Film Council of America, as 
a part of its new program to bring 
audio-visual materials closer to the 
consumer, has also initiated a project 
which enlists the support of mid- 
western libraries and of all organiza- 
tions concerned with the production 
and distribution of educational and 
informational films. FCA Preview 
Centers are being organized in fifty 
midwestern cities and will be screen- 
ing films for preview by the middle 
of November. A number of these 
cities are in Illinois and range in 
population from a low of 11,500 to a 
high of 92,000. 


«his project of the Film Council 
of America will supplement, not com- 
pete with, the Illinois State Library- 
University of Illinois program. When 
in actual operation it will bring ten 
films each month to these Illinois 
communities where they may be held 
for two weeks and screened for repre- 
sentatives of any interested organiza- 
tion in the community. The Preview 
Center Project may be described as 
follows: 


1. The Film Council of America 
has undertaken to select and obtain 
one hundred film titles—ten titles in 
each of ten major areas of specializa- 
tion: Political Education; Interna- 
tional Relations; Economic Educa- 
tion; Humanities; Health and Safety; 
Marriage and the Family, Child 
Development; Biography, History, 





* Assistant Director, Film Council of America, 
600 Davis St., Evanston, Iil. 


Travel; Children’s Films; Religion 
and Ethics; Contemporary Scene, 
including Business and Industry, 
Civil Defense, Conservation, Soci- 
ology and Sports. The films for these 
ten areas were selected after exten- 
sive research involving a study of 
film collections in public libraries, 
previews, discussion, and the obtain- 
ing of opinions from experts in a 
number of organizations working 
with films. 


2. Film packages will be sent to 
the preview centers from FCA’s 
Evanston headquarters, where a film 
library is being set up and equipped. 
Monthly inspection, cleaning, and 
necessary repair of the films will be 
handled in this library under the 
supervision of a trained film libra- 
rian. The film packages will go out 
to the centers on or near the first of 
each month and will be returned by 
the preview center librarians on the 
twentieth of the month. The film 
will be in the centers for at least two 
weeks and the librarians may sched- 
ule previews of them during that 
time. 


3. FCA will furnish the preview 
center with information on sources so 
that when a previewed film is re- 
quested for mass showing in connec- 
tion with a program it may be ob- 
tained with a minimum of trouble. 
In Illinois the State Library, working 
with the University of Illinois, will 
be a major source and will be able to 
supply the films included in the pre- 
view packages as well as many 
others. 


4. A general guide on the use of 
films in the community, a projection 
manual, and specific guides on the 
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ten areas of specialization will be 
supplied by FCA. Promotional ma- 
terial and guides to the individual 
films, where available from the pro- 
ducers, will also be sent to the pre- 
view centers. 

Since the films from the Film 
Council of America will be for pre- 
view only, not for program showings, 
the project will complement that of 
the Illinois State Library and will 
not compete with commercial film 
library rentals. In Illinois cities 
where there are preview centers, pro- 
gram chairmen, presidents of organi- 
zations, ministers, teachers, etc., will 
be able to see films—not just de- 
scriptions of them—before planning 
programs around them and request- 
ing the librarian to obtain them from 
the State Library or from another 
source. 

The FCA Preview Center Project 
has been designed to stimulate the 
use of educational and informational 
films in the small and medium-sized 
communities where there has been 
little or nothing done with them. 
There has not been a lack of interest 
in these cities in the great potenti- 
ality of films for community educa- 
tion on important subjects but there 
has not been enough money in the 
budgets of most of the country’s li- 
braries to pay salaries, buy books, 
magazines, newspapers, meet rising 
costs of binding and building main- 
tenance, and also to start, add to, 
and service film collections. Less 
than 120 of the 6,000 plus public li- 
braries in the United States are 
actively circulating films and about 
40% of those have been able to do 
so only through belonging to film 
circuits. 
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Where films are being circulated 
the response to them has been en- 
thusiastic and immediate. In the first 
three months of the Carnegie 
sponsored Cleveland, Ohio Film 
Circuit the ten public libraries in the 
Circuit circulated 4,965 films to 
churches, civic and industrial groups, 
schools, service clubs, and social 
agencies. Since the two-year Car- 
negie grant expired the Circuit has 
continued to operate successfully on 
a joint financing basis and not one 
of the participating libraries has 
dropy i out. The thirteen county 
libraries in the Missouri Film Cir- 
cuit, also begun under a Carnegie 
grant and administered by the Mis- 
souri State Library, all report good 
film circulation. 

It seems apparent that, where edu- 
cational and informational films are 
made easily available, they will be 
used to supplement other materials 
for community education. The Film 
Council of America, through its Pre- 
view Center Project,. will make films 
more easily accessible to small and 
medium-sized communities—will un- 
dertake to close the existing gap 
between consumer and product. 

The response from libraries, from 
the film industry, and from national 
organizations to the preview center 
idea has been excellent. Many people 
have given time and material assist- 
ance to the organization of the 
project and deserve FCA’s sincere 
thanks. The results of the initial ex- 
periment in Illinois and in the other 
midwestern states concerned will be 
interesting, informative, and _ will 
serve as a guide to the continuance 
of the program as well as to its prob- 
able expansion on a_ nation-wide 
basis. 
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FILMS ARE AVAILABLE 
THRU 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


A motion picture film library of 
9,000 prints covering 3,000 separate 
titles, which had previously been 
offered to Illinois individuals and or- 
ganizations on a rental basis, is now 
available on a free library loan plan 
under the terms of a recently com- 
pleted agreement between the Illinois 
State Library and the Visual Aids 
Service of the University of Illinois. 


' For several years, the University 
has offered the film service, primarily 
to schools as an aid in classroom 
work but other organizations were 
eligible to borrow the prints on a 
rental basis. Over the same period, 
the possibility of establishing a film 
library at the Illinois State Library 
had been studied, but the cost, 
storage limitations and necessary 
servicing and care of the films made 
it inadvisable. Under the cooperative 
arrangement, the University’s film 
collection becomes available to all 
residents of Illinois on a free loan 
besis. The only cost to the borrower 
is the necessary postage to return the 
films to the University, and the only 
restriction upon their use is that they 
must not be used in school classroom 
situations. 


The service is being offered prin- 
cipally through local 
libraries serving the public. The 
University’s ‘film catalog has been 
sent by the Illinois State Library to 
all libraries in the State, together 
with a supply of application blanks 
for potential borrowers to _ use. 
Local librarians send the applications 
directly to the University Visual Aids 
Service, which sends the films 
directly to the local library and a 
copy of the request to the Illinois 
State Library, and the films are re- 


community 


_ 


turned directly to the University. 
Bookings were accepted throughout 
most of the summer and delivery of 
films began on September 1. 


For residents of Illinois who live 
in areas not served by local libraries, 
the Illinois State Library will lend 
them the film catalog to make their 
selections and will accept and for- 
ward the patron’s request. It is the 
same procedure that is used in all 
other Illinois State Library services: 
if you live in an area served by a 
local library, use that library to ob- 
tain State Library services; if you 
live in an area not served by a local 
library, contact the State Library 
directly. 


For the first six months that the 
plan will be in operation, the Illinois 
State Library will pay the University 
an agreed fee for the use of up to 
150 films, and a unit fee for each 
film in excess of that number. At the 
end of the six-month period, Febru- 
ary 28, 1953, the agreement will be 
reviewed by the Illinois State Li- 
brary and the University. 


It should be pointed out that the 
University catalog lists rental fees 
for the different films. These fees 
apply only when the individual bor- 
rower obtains the films directly from 
the University. By borrowing the 
films through his local library or 
through the Illinois State Library, he 
avoids the payment of that fee, and 
has to pay only the postage to re- 
turn the films to the University. In 
some cases, the local libraries are 
assuming that obligation. Another 
advantage of borrowing the films 
through a library is that supple- 
mentary reading materials on the 
subject covered by the films may be 
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obtained at the same time, either 
through the local library or the IIli- 
nois State Library. 

In announcing completion of plans 
for this cooperative project, Secre- 
tary of State Edward J. Barrett, 
state librarian, predicted that it 
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and service clubs and similar organi- 
zations in planning their fall and 
winter programs. 

He also pointed out that using the 
University’s film collection has the 
double advantage of making those 
films more readily available to more 








would be a great help to P. T. A. 
units, Farm and Home Bureau 


people and of avoiding duplication 
of purchases by two state-supported 


groups, 4-H clubs, Scout troops, civic institutions. 
FILM USE 
Number of Number Number Percent of 
Film Requests Requested Requested Total Requests 
Available Not Available _ Filled 
ge ee 65 46 19 70.7 
ne 73 56 17 77.7 
eee 138 102 36 73.9 


4 Films requested but not available had been withdrawn or were not avail- 
able from the producer. 


121 different titles requested. 


for Boundary Lines 

for Christmas in Sweden (not available both times) 

for Family Circles (not available only once) 

for Glacier Park Studies 

for Good Samaritan 

for Government is Your Business (same person) (purchased after 
first request) 

for Life of Christ 

for Make Way for Youth 

for Noah and the Ark 

for Playtown, U.S. A. 

for Why Can’t Jimmy Read? 

for Woody Dines Out (not available twice) 

for You and Your Family 


NN Dw UN dO 


NM WN DN DN dD Ho 


Only 14 localities availed themselves of the service in September but 14 more 
for a total of 28 have requested films beginning September 1 and extending 
through May 14. Of these 28 cities or towns, Peoria with 42 requests and 
Ottawa with 24 requests are the heaviest users, to date, but many smaller 
communities such as Abingdon with 7 requests and Godfrey with 5 are 
drawing upon the service. 
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JOHANN GUTENBERG AND HIS BIBLE 


Jouann GUTENBERG was born about 
1400 in Mainz, Germany. His father 
was a city tax collector and his 
mother a descendant of a patrician 
Rhine family named Gutenberg. 
Since she was the last of the Guten- 
berg line, her eldest son assumed her 
surname according to the custom of 
the time. 

Putting his experience as a gold- 
smith and engraver to advantage, 
Gutenberg began in 1450 to repro- 
duce the Bible—not by way of 
laborious hand-copying of manu- 
scripts, but by printing from movable 
type. There had been attempts to 
print by means of seals, stamps, even 
wooden blocks, but there was no 
trace of printing as we know it today. 
As a result the invention of printing 
is everywhere dated as 1450. 

For the practical and successful 
invention of printing, four factors 
had to be present: 


1. Paper on which to print in- 
expensively, 

2. Ink that could be applied by 
type to paper, 

3. Press that would bring perfect 
contact, 

4. Type in a proper alloy that 
would hold up. 


These four factors had been known 
almost since the beginning of re- 
corded history, but it is to the great 
honor of Gutenberg that he brought 
all four together in such perfect 
measure that even today his for- 
mulae for viscous ink and type metal 
have not been basically changed 
despite all our vaunted technical 
progress in 500 years. 

After many experiments, with the 
encouragement of the Church and 
the help of financial backers, Guten- 
berg, in 1450, began printing the first 
book. He chose the common Catho- 
lic version of the Bible, the text 
known at the Latin Vulgate edition, 


dating from the days of St. Jerome. 
It is printed in double columns, in 
black and red letters but with capi- 
tal letters ornamented by hand in 
red and blue. The first 9 pages con- 
tain 40 lines, the tenth 41, and the 
remainder 42 to the column, which 
explains the fact that the Gutenberg 
Bible is often called the 42-line Bible. 
Research workers have determined 
that these variations indicate the 
successive steps of Gutenberg’s ex- 
periments to find the best way of 
fitting his material to the size of the 
sheets and to the manuscript from 
which he was copying the text. 

His work was finished in 1455 or 
1456 at the latest. A business part- 
ner, Johann Fust, took over the sale 
of the edition of 200 copies, 35 on 
vellum and 165 on paper. 

Gutenberg himself was widely ac- 
claimed for his contribution to 
civilization and to the cause of the 
Bible. He was cited by the Arch- 
bishop of Mainz in 1465 “for service 
rendered,” and received from him a 
pension for life. Following custom, 
he undoubtedly became a courtier, 
but enjoyed this life for only a few 
years. He died in 1468 and is buried, 
it is believed, in the Church of St. 
Francis at Mainz. 

As knowledge of printing spread, 
hundreds of editions of the Bible 
were published within the space of 
150 years. Because of this multipli- 
cation of editions, the Gutenberg 
Bible as such was lost to scholars 
until is was “recognized” in 1763 in 
the library of Cardinal Mazarin. 
Once placed on the scent, scholars 
have literally exhumed 45 of the 
estimated 200 Gutenberg Bibles. 
Two of these are in the Vatican Li- 
brary. In the United States there are 
13 copies; in Germany, 11; Great 
Britain, 8; France, 4; Spain, 2; and 
Austria, Denmark, Poland, Portugal, 
Scotland, and Switzerland each have 
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1. The best preserved Gutenberg 
Bible, printed on vellum; is in the 
United States at the Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. C., and is 
valued at more than one million dol- 
lars. There are seven Gutenberg 


FIELD -BOOKS IN 
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Bibles in the New York City area; a 
copy at Yale and at Harvard Uni- 


versities; and imperfect copies at 
Queenstown, Maryland; Titusville, 
Pennsylvania; and San Marino, 
California. 


NATURE STUDY 


(Revised, 1951) 
Rev. GEorGE M. LINK+ 


NATURAL HISTORY 


I. GENERAL 


PLANTS, MAN AND LIFE, Edgar Anderson 


1952 Little Brown, $3.50 


FIELD BOOK OF NATURE STUDY,* E. Laurence Palmer 
1949 Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, $9.00 

FIELD AND CAMP NOTEBOOK, Comstock & Vinal 
1926 Comstock Publishing Co., $1.25 

NATURE RAMBLES (4 vols.), O. P. Medsger 


1931 Warne, $2.00 


SURVEY OF NATURE, G. R. Green 


1926 Comstock, $1.35 


NATURE TRAIL BOOKLETS, William H. Carr 
1932 American Museum of Natural History, 15 cents each 
BACKYARD EXPLORATION, P. G. Howes 


1927 Doubleday, $6.00 


NATURE BY NIGHT, A. R. Thompson 


1933 Kemp, $3.50 


THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD, Frank Thone 


1940 Messner, $3.00 


II. BIOLOGY 


FIELD BOOK OF PONDS AND STREAMS,* A. H. Morgan 


1930 Putnam, $3.50 


BIOLOGY FOR EVERYMAN* (2 vols.), H. A. Thomson 


1935 Dutton, $3.50 


FRESHWATER BIOLOGY,* Ward & Whipple 


1918 John Wiley & Sons, $7.00 


GUIDE TO STUDY OF FRESH WATER BIOLOGY, J. G. Needham & Paul 


R. Needham 
1930 Comstock, $1.00 


THE SMALLEST LIVING THINGS, G. N. Calkins 
1932 University Society, Inc., Subscription only 
NEW INTRODUCTION TO BIOLOGY, Alfred C. Kinsey 


1949 Lippincott, $2.12 


* Essential books. 


+ Now in Franciscan Monestary, Teutopolis, Ill., as Frater Reinold, O.F.M. 
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GENERAL BIOLOGY, Burlingame, Heath, Martin and Pierce 
1928 Holt, $3.50 
THE LIVING WORLD, S. H. Williams 
1937 Macmillan, $4.75 
PLANT ECOLOGY, W. B. McDougall 
1931 Lea & Febriger, $3.00 
STORY OF PLANT KINGDOM, Merle C. Coulter 
1935 University of Chicago, $2.50 
FOREST, STEPPE & TUNDRA, Maud Doria Haviland 
1926 Macmillan, $5.00 
PARADE OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, Robert Hegner 
1935 Macmillan, $4.50 
FIELD BOOK OF ANIMALS IN WINTER, Ann H. Morgan 
1949 Putnam, $3.95 
BIOLOGY DRAWINGS WITH NOTES, Maude Jepson 
1949 John Murray Co., Chemical Publ. Co., No price 
TAXONOMIC KEYS, Sam Eddy & A. C. Hodgson 
1950 Burgess Publ. Co., $2.00 





III. ASTRONOMY 


FIELD BOOK OF THE SKIES,* Olcott and Putnam 
1932 Putnam, $3.50 
DISCOVER THE STARS, G. Johnson 
1935 Leisure League of America, 25 cents 
HANDBOOK OF THE HEAVENS, Bernhard, Bennett & Rice 
1935 McGraw-Hill, $1.00 
A BEGINNER’S STAR-BOOK,* (Murphy McKready) 
1929 Putnam, $5.00 
CONSIDER THE HEAVENS, Forest Ray Moulton 
1935 Doubleday, $3.50 
HEAVEN AND EARTH, O. Thomas 
1930 W. W. Norton, $2.75 
ASTRONOMY, AN INTRODUCTION, R. H. Baker 
1933. Van Nostrand, $3.75 
SPLENDOR OF THE HEAVENS, Phillips & Steavenson 
1931 R. M. McBride & Co., $8.50 
STAR ATLAS AND REFERENCE HANDBOOK, A. P. Norton 
1933 Easton Science Supply Co., $4.25 
STARS AND ATOMS, A. S. Eddington 
1927 Yale University Press, $2.00 
THE STARS IN THEIR COURSES, James Jeans 
1931 Macmillan, $2.50 
CONCERNING THE NATURE OF THINGS, W. H. Bragg 
- 1925 Harper, $3.00 





IV. GEOLOGY 


FIELD BOOK OF COMMON ROCKS AND MINERALS, F. B. Loomis 
1923 Putnam, $3.50 
BOOKS OF MINERALS, A. C. Hawkins 
1935 Wiley, $1.50 


* Essential books. 
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ALONG THE HILL, C. L. Fenton 
1935 Reynal & Hitchcock, $1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MINERALS, H. P. Whitlock 
1932 American Museum of Natural History, 75 cents 
EARTH SCIENCES, J. H. Bretz 
1940 Wiley, $2.75 
DOWN TO EARTH, Croneis & Krumbein 
1936 University of Chicago, $5.00 
TYPICAL ROCKS AND MINERALS OF ILLINOIS, Ekblaw & Carroll 
1931 State Geological Survey, Urbana, 10 cents 
THE ROCK BOOK, C. L. Fenton 
1949 Doubleday, $6.00 
BIOGRAPHY OF THE EARTH, George Gamow 
1941 Viking, $4.00 
FOSSILS,* R. S. Lull 
1931 University Society, Inc., Subscription only 
LIFE LONG AGO, C. L. Fenton 
1937 Reynal & Hitchcock, $2.60 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF FOSSILS, H. W. Skimer 
1933 Macmillan, $4.00 
ANIMALS OF THE PAST, F. A. Lucas 
1922 American Museum of Natural History, 75 cents 
EARTH AND ITS RYTHMS, Schuchert & LeVene 
1927 Appleton-Century, $4.00 
AMERICAN INDIANS, Clarke Wissler 
1938 Oxford Univ. Press, $3.75 
INDIANS BEFORE COLUMBUS* 
RE-DISCOVERING ILLINOIS,* Fay-Cooper Cole and Thorne Deuel 
1937 University of Chicago, $2.00 
INDIANS OF THE UNITED STATES, Clark Wissler 
1940 Doubleday, $3.75 
STORY OF AMERICAN INDIAN, Paul Radin 
1937 Garden City Publ. Co., $2.49 
STONE AGE IN NORTH AMERICA, W. K. Moorehead 
1910 Houghton, Mifflin Co., 2 vols., O. P. 
AN INTRODUCTORY TO GEOLOGY, W. B. Scott 
1935 Macmillan, 2 vols., $6.50 
EXPLORING THE UPPER ATMOSPHERE,* D. Fisk 
1934 Oxford University Press, $1.75 
RAIN OR SHINE, Marian E. Baer 
1940 Farrar & Rinehart, $2.00 


WEATHER 


WEATHER, Gayle Benjamin Pickwell 

1937 Hugh F. Newman, Los Angeles, $3.00 
WEATHER,* R. Abercromby and A. H. R. Goldie 

1935 Sherwood Press, Cleveland, Ohio, $4.00 
WHY THE WEATHER?, C. F. Brooks > 

1935 Harcourt, $2.00 


* Essential books. 
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METEOROLOGY FOR AVIATOR AND LAYMAN, R. Whatham 
1930 Stokes, $3.00 
READING THE WEATHER, I. M. Longstreth 
1925 Macmillan, $1.00 
FOG,* A. McAdie 
1934 Macmillan, $2.50 
FOGS AND CLOUDS, W. J. Humphreys 
1949 Williams & Wilkins Co., $3.00 
CLOUD FORMS 
U. S. Weather Bureau, Washington, 10 cents 
WAYS OF THE WEATHER, W. J. Humphreys 
1949 Ronald, $4.00 





VI. FLOWERS 


FLOWER FAMILIES AND ANCESTORS,* S. E. Clements & E. G. Clements 
1928 Wilson, $2.40 
FIELD BOOK OF ILLINOIS WILD FLOWERS* 
1936 State Natural History Survey, Urbana, $1.50 
FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS, F. S. Mathews 
| 1929 Putnam, $3.50 
WILD FLOWERS,* H. D. House 
1934 Macmillan, $3.95 
THE FLOWER FINDER, G. L. Walton 
1930 Lippincott, $3.00 
WEEDS,* W. C. Muenscher 
1935 Macmillan, $3.00 
GRAY’S MANUAL OF BOTANY, Merritt Lenten Fernald 
1950 American Book Co., $9.75 
FLORA OF THE PRAIRIES & PLAINS, ETC., P. Rydberg 
1932 New York Botanical Garden, $5.50 
(To be used in connection with Gray’s “Botany” & Britton & Brown’s 
“Tllustrated Flora.’’) 
FLOWER FAMILY ALBUM, Fischer & Haschbarger 
1941 University of Minriesota Press, $2.50 





VII. TREES 


HANDBOOK OF THE TREES,* R. B. Hough 
1936 R. B. Hough Co., Lowville, N. Y., $8.00 
NATIVE AND NATURALIZED TREES OF ILLINOIS,* Miller & Tehon 
1929 Illinois Natural History Survey, Urbana 
Pam.—TREES OF ILLINOIS, by Geo. Fuller, Rev. G. M. Link 
State of Illinois publication. Dept. of Conservation 
TREE GUIDE, J. E. Rogers 
1914 Doubleday, $1.50 
GUIDE TO THE TREES, C. C. Curtis 
1925 Garden City Pub. Co., $1.50 
STUDIES OF TREES IN WINTER, A. O. Huntington 
1932 Doubleday, $3.50 


* Essential books. 
Pam.—Pamphlet. 
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IX. 
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TWIG KEY TO DECIDUOUS OF WOODY PLANTS OF EASTERN 
NORTHERN AMERICA, W. H. Harlow 
1937 Syracuse University, N. Y., $1.00 
TREE FLOWERS, W. E. Rogers 
1935 Author, Appleton, Wisconsin, $7.50 
OUR NORTHERN SHRUBS, H. L. Keeler 
1933 Scribner, $3.00 
FIELDBOOK OF NATIVE ILLINOIS SHRUBS,* Leo R. Tehon 
1942 [Illinois Natural History Survey, Urbana, $1.25 


FERNS 


FIELD BOOK OF COMMON FERNS,* H. Durand 
1928 Putnam, $2.50 

AMERICAN FERNS, Roberts & Lawrence 
1935 Macmillan, $2.50 

FERNS OF NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES, F. A. Wiley 
1936 American Museum of Natural History, $1.00 

GUIDE TO EASTERN FERNS, E. T. Wherry 
1937 Science Press, $1.00 

OUR FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS, W. N. Clute 
1901 Stokes, $4.50 

FERN—ALLIES OF NORTH AMERICA, W. N. Clute 
1928 Clute, Joliet, Ill., $4.00 


MOSSES, ALGAE AND FUNGI (Confer “Fresh Water Biology”) 


MOSSES WITH A HAND LENS,* A. J. Grout 
1924 Grout, Abel Joel, 1 Vine St., New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., $3.50 
HOW TO KNOW THE MOSSES, E. _M. Dunham 
1916 Houghton, $2.50 
MOSSES AND LICHENS, C. N. L. Marshall 
1914 Doubleday, $5.00 
LICHEN FLORA OF THE U. S., B. Fink 
1935 University of Michigan Press, $4.00 
“THE MUSHROOM HANDBOOK”, L. Krieger 
1936 Macmillan, $3.50 
MUSHROOMS,* W. B. McDougall 
1925 Houghton, $3.00 
MUSHROOMS OF FIELD AND WOOD, M. McKenny 
1929 John Day Co., $2.00 
MUSHROOMS AND TOADSTOOLS, Bussow and Odell 
1927 Canadian Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada, $1.00 
THE MUSHROOM, EDIBLE AND OTHERWISE, M. E. Hard 
1908 Columbus Ohio Library Co., O. P. 
Adv.—_MUSHROOMS OF GREAT LAKES REGION, Verne Avid Graham 
1944 Chicago Natural History Museum 
ALGAE & THEIR LIFE RELATIONS, J. E. Tilden 
1935 University of Minnesota Press, $5.00 
FIELD BOOK OF MUSHROOMS, W. S. Thomas 
1936 Putnam’s, $3.50 


* Essential books. 
Adv.—Advanced. 
Y.—Young people. 
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MYCETOZOA, A. Lister 
1925 British Museum, London, $9.00 
(Confer also under Lowly Animals) 
THE LICHEN BOOK, Nearing, G. G. 
1947 The Author, Box 338, Ridgwood, N. J. 


CULTIVATED PLANTS (A suggestive list) 


THE GARDEN DICTIONARY,* Norman Taylor 
1936 Houghton, $16.25 
GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA,* Edited by E. L. D. Seymour 
1936 Wise, $4.00 
Y.—PLAY WITH PLANTS, Millicent Zelsam 
1949 Morrow, $3.00 
MANUAL OF GARDENING, L. H. Bailey 
1918 Macmillan, $3.00 
GARDEN FLOWERS IN COLORS, G. A. Stevens 
1933 Macmillan, $3.75 
NATURAL ROCK GARDENING, B. H. B. Symons-Jenne 
1933 Scribner, $2.70 
BOOK OF WATER GARDENING, P. Bisset 
1929 Macmillan, $5.00 
HOUSE PLANTS AND HOW TO GROW THEM, P. T. Barnes 
1934 Doubleday, $2.00 
ADVENTURES IN DISH GARDENING, Patten Beard 
1930 DeLaMare Garden Book, N. Y., $2.50 
PRINCIPLES OF FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS, E. A. White 
1937 DeLaMare Garden Book, N. Y., $3.00 
USEFUL WILD PLANTS OF UNITED STATES & CANADA, C. F. Saunders 
1934 McBride, $3.50 
INTRODUCTION TO PLANT PATHOLOGY, Frederick Deforest Heald 
1937 McGraw, $5.50 
EDIBLE WILD PLANTS OF EASTERN NORTH AMERICA, Fernald & 
Kinsey 
1943 Idlewild Press, Cornwall on Hudson, N. Y., $3.00 
ELEVEN IMPORTANT WILD CUCK FOODS, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture 
1915 Agriculture Bulletin No. 205, U. S. Supt. of Printing, 5c 
ART OF HOME LANDSCAPE, M. E. Bottomley 
1935 DeLaMare Co., N. Y., $2.80 
MANUAL OF CULTIVATED TREES AND SHRUBS, A. Rehder 
1927 Macmillan, $5.00 


FARMING 


5 ACRES AND INDEPENDENCE, M. G. Rains 
1949 Greenberg, N. Y., $2.50 

PRACTICAL FARMING FOR BEGINNERS, H. G. Highstone 
1940 Harper, $2.50 





* Essential books. 
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XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 
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DOMESTIC ANIMALS AND PETS (Suggestive) 


CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, L. H. Bailey 
1917 Macmillan, 4 volumes, O. P. 
PETS, THEIR HISTORY AND THEIR CARE, L. S. Crandall 
1930 Holt, $2.00 
PETS FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT, A. H. Verrill 
1927 Scribner, $2.00 
GOLDFISH VARIETIES AND TROPICAL AQUARIUM FISHES, W. T. 
Innes 
1931 Innes & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., $4.00 
CULTURE METHODS FOR INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, Paul Simon 
Galtsoff 
1937 Comstock, $4.00 


THE LOWLY ANIMALS (Confer “Field book of Ponds and Streams”) 
(Confer “Fresh Water Biology”) 


MANUAL OF COMMON INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, H. S. Pratt 
1935 Blakiston, $7.50 
INVERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY, R. Hegner 
1933 Macmillan, $3.75 
FIELD-BOOK OF INSECTS,* F. E. Lutz 
1935 Putnam, $3.50 
INSECT GUIDE, R. B. Swain 
Blakiston, $3.00 
BOOK OF INSECTS, John Henri Fabre 
1935 Dodd, $2.50 . 
MANUAL FOR THE STUDY OF INSECTS, Comstock, Comstock & Herrick 
1930 Comstock, Ithaca, N. Y., $4.00 
HOW TO KNOW THE INSECTS, H. E. Jaques 
1937 Swift, $1.00 


FISHES, FROGS AND REPTILES 


MANUAL OF THE VERTEBRATE ANIMALS,* (including birds and mam- 
mals), J. S. Jordan 
1929 World Book Co., $4.00 
FISHES OF ILLINOIS,* Forbes and Richardson 
1908 State Natural History Survey, Urbana, $4.00 
BIOLOGY OF THE FISHES, H. M. Kyle 
1936 Macmillan, $4.50 
HANDBOOK OF FROGS AND TOADS,* Albert Hazen Wright & Anna Allen 
Wright 
1933 Comstock, Ithaca, N. Y., $2.50 
Y.—FROG AND TOADS, Herbert Spencer Zim 
1950 Morrow 
MIMEOGRAPHED CHECK LIST OF REPTILES IN ILLINOIS* 
Illinois University Publication 
REPTILES OF NORTH AMERICA,* R. L. Ditmars 
1936 Doubleday, $6.75 


* Essential books. 
Y.—Young people. 
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REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS, T. N. Barbour 

1926 Houghton, $2.80 

SNAKES ALIVE, Clifford H. Pope 

1937 Viking, $2.50 

Y—SNAKES, Herbert Spencer Zim 

1949 Morrow 

TURTLES, Clifford H. Pope 

| 1939 Knopf, $4.50 

FIELD BOOK OF SNAKES, Karl Patterson Schmidt 
1941 Putnam, $3.50 


XVI. BIRDS 


A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS,* R. T. Peterson 
1939 Houghton, $2.75 
A BOOK OF BIRD LIFE,* A. A. Allen 
1933. Van Nostrand, $3.50 
HANDBOOK OF BIRDS, F. M. Chapman 
1932 Appleton-Century Co., $5.00 
BIRDS OF AMERICA,* T. G. Pearson 
1936 Garden City Publishing Co., $3.95 
A GUIDE TO BIRD SONGS,* A. A. Saunders 
1935 Appleton-Century, $2.00 
AMERICAN BIRD BIOGRAPHIES, A. A. Allen 
1934 Comstock, Ithaca, N. Y., $3.50 . 
THE BOOK OF BIRDS, National Geographic Society 
1927 Nat. Geog. Society, 16th and M St., NW, Washington, D. C., $4.00 
BIRDS YOU SHOULD KNOW, T. W. Burgess 
1933 Little, $1.25 
BIRD GUIDE (2 vols.), C. A. Reed 
1926 Doubleday, $1.25 and $1.50 
YANKEE BIRD NAMER, H. Taylor 
1915 294 Walter, Brookline, Mass., 50c 
BIRDS OF ILLINOIS, O. M. Schantz 
1928 Ill. Conservation Department, O. P. 
FIELD BOOK OF WILD BIRDS AND THEIR MUSIC, F. S. Mathews 
1921 Putnam, $5.00 
BIRDCRAFT, M. O. Wright 
1936 Macmillan, 89c 
BIRD HOMES, A. R. Dugnore 
1914 Doubleday, $5.00 
BIRDHOUSES, R. T. Petersen 
Pamphlet, 10c 
BIRD FRIENDS, G. H. Trafton 
1916 Houghton, $1.75 
BIRDS IN A GARDEN, Margaret McKenny 
1946 Reynal & Hitchcock, reprint of University of Minnesota, $5.00 
AUDUBON GUIDE TO ATTRACTING BIRDS, J. H. Baker 
1941 Doubleday, $2.50 
HANDBOOK OF ATTRACTING BIRDS, Thomas P. McElroy, Jr. 
1950 Knopf, $1.85 


* Essential books. 
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XVII. 
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MAMMALS 


ANIMALS OF AMERICA,* H. E. Anthony 
1937 Garden City Publishing Co., $1.98 
FIELD BOOK OF NORTH AMERICAN MAMMALS, H. E. Anthony 
1928 Putnam, $5.00 
WILD ANIMALS OF NORTH AMERICA, E. W. Nelson 
1918 Nat. Geographic Soc., 16th & M St., N.W., Washington, D. C., $4.00 
IN THE ZOO, W. R. Blair 
1929 Scribner, $2.50 
LIVES OF GAME ANIMALS, E. T. Seton 
1937 4 vols., Wise, Set, $18.50 
MAMMALS OF EASTERN U. S. A., William J. Hamilton 
1943 Comstock, Ithaca, N. Y., $4.00 
ANIMAL TRACKS, George F. Mason 
1943 Morrow, $1.50 


RECOMMENDED PERIODICALS OF NATURE SUBJECTS 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 


1. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Nature Magazine 

Amer. Nature Ass’n, 1214 16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. (Monthly) $3.00 
Natural History 

American Museum of Natural History, 10 Ferry St., Concord, N. H. 

(Monthly) $3.00 
Science News Letter 

Science Service Inc., 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C. (Weekly) $5.00 
Science Monthly (Official Organ of A.A.A.S.), J. M. Cattell 

Science Press, Lancaster, Pennsylvania $5.00 
Scientific American 

Munn & Co., Inc., 24 West 40th St., N. Y. (Monthly) $4.00 


. The Sky 


Hayden Planetarium, 15 W. 77th St., New York, N. Y. $1.20 
American Botanist 
W. N. Clute & Co., Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. (Quarterly) $2.00 
Missouri Botanical Gardens Bulletin 
St. Louis, Missouri. (Monthly except July and August) $1.00 
American Forests 
American Forestry Ass’n, 1713 K Street, Washington, D. C. (Monthly) $4.00 
Gardner’s Chronicle of America, D. E. Hansell 
Official Organ, Nat. Assoc. of Gardeners 
Official Organ, Am. Rock Garden Assoc., New York, N. Y. (Monthly) $2.00 
National Horticultural Magazine 
American Horticultural Society, Baltimore, Md., (Monthly) $3.00 
All-Pets Magazine, S. Tedor, editor 
Lightner Publishing Corporation, 2810 S. Michigan, Chicago, Ill. (Monthly) 
$1.00 
The Aquarium 
Innes Pub. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., (Monthly) $2.00 
Bird-Lore 
Nat’l Ass’n of Audubon Societies, Harrisburg, Pa., (Bi-monthly) $1.50 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library, May-August, 1952 
Compiled by Dorotuy G. BAILEy* 








Illinois—Aeronautics, Department of 
Illinois aviation: v. 4, nos. 2, 3, 
March-April and May-June, 1952. 


Illinois — Agricultural experiment 
station, Urbana 

Bulletin: no. 549, Winter wheat 
variety trials, 1940-1950, by J. W. 
Pendleton, G. H. Dungan, O. T. 
Bonnett and W. M. Bever. no. 
550, How valuable are the soils of 
Central Illinois, by W. N. Thomp- 
son and P. E. Johnston. no. 553, 
Soybean storage in farm-type bins, 
by L. E. Holman and D. G. Car- 
ter. no. 554, Hardwood require- 
ments of the Illinois coal-mining 
industry, by C. S. Walters. no. 
555, Electrical control system for 
automatic feed grinding, by R. W. 
Mowery. 1952. 

Circular: no. 509, Protecting 
shade trees from insect damage, by 
W. P. Flint and M. D. Farrar. Re- 
vised May, 1951. ; 


Iilinois—Agriculture, Dept. of 
Circular: no. 446, Illinois agri- 
cultural statistics: County esti- 
mates twenty years ending Jan- 
uary 1, 1945. 1951. 


Illinois—Appellate court 
Reports of cases: v. 345, 1952. 


Illinois—Attorney general 
Report and opinions, 1951. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 

Banking bulletin: v. 28, nos. 1-4, 
April-July, 1952. 

Building and loan bulletin: v. 

18, nos. 4-6, 7, April-June, July, 
1952. 

Credit union news: 

9-11, April-June, 1952. 


v. 10, nos. 


Report Illinois credit unions: 
annual, 1951. 
Illinois—Civil service commission 
Illinois civil service news: v. 6, 
nos. 5-8, May-August, 1952. 


Iilinois — Commerce commission — 
Accounts & finance 
Monthly summary of electric 
sales in Illinois, March-June, 1952. 
Monthly summary of gas sales 
in Illinois, March-June, 1952. 


Illinois — Commerce commission — 
Rates & research section 
Research bulletin: no. 47, Illi- 
nois gas utilities, a comparative 
study of 1951 sales. no. 48, Illinois 
electric utilities, a comparative 
study of 1951 sales. 


Illinois — Department reports, Divi- 

sion of 

Acceptance speech of Gov. Adlai 
E. Stevenson, at Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, Chicago, July 
25, 1952. 

Illinois state news: 
Aug. 7, 1952. 


Illinois—Finance, Dept. of 
How to sell to the state of IIli- 
nois. 1952. 
Report: 34th annual, 1951. 
Your state at work: Jan.-March 
1952. 


Illinois—Geological survey 

Bulletin: no. 76, Geology of the 
fluorspar deposits of Illinois, by 
J. M. Weller, R. M. Grogan and 
F. E. Tippie. 1952. 

Circular: no. 177, Market out- 
look for sulfur recoverable from 
coal, by W. H. Voskuil; no. 178, 
Some observations on the blending 


May 17- 
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of coals for metallurgical coke, by Illinois—Labor, Department of 





F. H. Reed & others; no. 179, 
Short papers on Geologic subjects: 
Major aquifers in glacial drift near 
Mattoon, Illinois, by J. W. Foster; 
Notes on the Illinois “Lafayette” 
gravel, by J. E. Lamar and R. R. 
Reynolds; Cambrian and lower 
ordovician exposures in northern 
Illinois, by H. B. Willman and J. 
S. Templeton; An occurrence of 
Barite in the LaSalle limestone of 
Illinois, by R. S. Shrode; Revision 
of Croixan Dikelocephalidae, by 
G. O. Raasch; no. 180, Some im- 
portant aspects of water flooding 
in Illinois, by P. A. Witherspoon. 
1952. 

Illinois petroleum: no. 65, Au- 
gust 16, 1952. 

Oil and gas drilling reports Nos. 
187-189, May-July, 1952. 

Report of investigations: no. 
159, Pleistocene geology of the 
Danville region, by H. E. Eveland; 
no. 161, Preliminary report on the 
variations in differential thermal 
curves of low-iron dolomites, by D. 
L. Graf. 1952. 


Illinois — Handicapped children, 


Commission for 

Blind and partially seeing chil- 
dren in Illinois. 1951. 

The Illinois commission for 
handicapped children: its organi- 
zation and function. 1947. 


Illinois—Highways, Division of 

Highway bulletin: v. 18, nos. 7 
& 8, July-Aug. 1952. 

Present and future improve- 
ment needs of the primary and 
federal-aid secondary highway 
systems. April 1951. 

What’s happening to your state 
highways. [1952]. 


Illinois—Institute of labor and in- 


dustrial relations 

Reprint series: no. 12, -Code- 
termination: Germany’s move 
toward a new economy, by Wil- 
liam McPherson. 1952. 


Illinois labor bulletin: v. 12, 
nos. 9-12, March-June, 1952. 


Illinois—Labor, Dept. of—Statistics 


& research 

Industrial accidents in Illinois: 
1951, Pt. 1. 

Work injury frequency rates, 
April 1952. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 


Civil administrative code... 
1951. 

Funeral directing & embalming 
act, 1951. 

Health & safety act and health 
and safety rules in force Jan. 20, 
1950. 

Illinois financial responsibility 
law, Illinois safety responsibility 
law and related laws. 1948. 

Illinois general park district 
code. 1951. 

Laws of Illinois affecting vet- 
erans of all wars and kindred or- 
ganizations. 1951. 

Laws of the state of Illinois con- 
cerning trust companies. Auditor’s 
edition. 1951. 

Milk pasteurization plant law: 
Nov. 1951. 

Public utilities act. 1951. 

The school code of Illinois. 1951. 

Smith-Hurd [Illinois annotated 
statutes, Aug. 1952. 


Illinois — Legislative council — Re- 


search dept. 

Research report: no. 82, Direc- 
tory of Illinois state officers; no. 
108, Scheduling legislative work- 
loads, research report prepared 
pursuant to proposal 360, spon- 
sored by Senator Lottie Holman 
O’Neill, May 1952; no. 109, 
County zoning in Illinois, research 
report prepared pursuant to pro- 
posal 364, sponsored by Represen- 
tative Charles K. Willett. April 
1952. 


Illinois—Merit system council 


Know your Illinois merit sys- 
tem. 1952. 
Report: 11th annual, 1951. 
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Illinois—Natural history survey di- 


visions 

Bulletins: v. 24, no. 4, The 
Pseudoscorpions of Illinois, by C. 
C. Hoff; v. 25, no. 1, Characteris- 
tics of residual insecticides toxic to 
the house fly, by W. N. Bruce. 
June & July, 1952. v. 25, no. 6, 
Tularemia, weather and _ rabbit 
populations, by R. E. Yeatter and 
D. H. Thompson, June 1952. 


Illinois — Preventive medicine, Divi- 


sion of 

Informational bulletin: v. 5, 
nos. 1-4, 1950-1952. 

Weekly report: no. 17-33, April 
-26-August 16, 1952. 


Illinois—Public aid commission 


Official bulletin: nos. 26-53, 
May 1-August 25, 1952. 

Public aid in Illinois: v. 19,-nos. 
3-6, March-June, 1952. 

Studies in later maturity and the 
aged. March 1952. 

Training manual for visitors: Pt. 
1, An instruction guide, July 1951; 
Pt. 2, Skills and knowledge, Dec. 
1951; Training manual for super- 
visors, March 1952. 


Illinois — Public health, Department 


of 

Be your own restaurant inspec- 
tor! 1952. - 

Circular no. 8, Appendicitis, 
Jan. 1952; no. 54, Water: fact and 
fallacies, 1952; no. 152, Diabetes, 
1952. 

Don’t fear rabies...fight it!, by 
Robert Schulman. 1952. 

For community health: planned 
refuse collection, 1952. 

Illinois health messenger: v. 24, 
nos. 8-14, July 15, 1952. 

Minimum standards rules and 
regulations for nursing homes, 
1952. 


Ilinois—Public instruction, Supt. of 


Educational press bulletin: no. 
437, May, 1952. 

Report: 48th biennial, 1949- 
1950. 
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Illinois—Public safety, Dept. of 
Penal institutions: academic ed- 
ucation. 1952. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Dept. of 

Educational and _ correctional 
regulations. ..relating to the man- 
agement of the state schools, 
homes, correctional institutions 
and reformatories providing treat- 
ment, care, custody, education and 
training of wards and services for 
youth under supervision of the de- 
partment, and of licensed institu- 
tions or agencies providing child 
care. 1951. 

Revised mental health regula- 
tions nos. 8 and 45, 1952. 

Welfare bulletin: v. 43, nos. 2-4, 
Mar.-August, 1952. 


Illinois — Public welfare, Dept. of — 
Statistics, division 
Statistical summary: March- 
June, 1952. 


Illinois—Revenue, Dept. of 
Report: 8th annual. 1951. 


Illinois — Secondary school curricu- 
lum program 
Consensus study: no. 6, Inven- 
tory A, What do you think about 
our school library program? Aug. 
1951. 


Illinois—Secretary of State 

Amendments to the Constitution 
of Illinois that will be submitted 
to the voters Nov. 4, 1952. 

Certified list of Illinois corpora- 
tions. 1951. 

Counting and tallying of ballots. 
1952. 

Democratic party year book: 
1952-1953. 

Illustrations and law applicable 
to counting votes cast at the Gen- 
eral election for candidates for 
Representative in the General as- 
sembly. [1952]. 

Official list of state and county 
officers. July 1952. 

Official vote of the state of IIli- 
nois cast at the general election, 
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Nov. 7, 1950, Judicial election, 
1950 and Primary election, general 
primary, April 11, 1952. 

Official vote of the state of Illi- 
nois cast at the primary election 
April 8, 1952. 

Primary & election calendar, 
1953. 

Republican party year book: 
1952-1953. 

Rules of the road. 1951. 


Illinois — Southern Illinois historical 
society r 
Journal: v. 7, nos. 1-2, Oct. 
1950 and April 1951. 


Illinois—Southern Illinois university 
Business news letter: v. 2, no. 2, 
May, 1952. 


Illinois—State employees’ retirement 
system 
Annual statement to the mem- 
bers: 8th annual, 1951. 
Statement of the Board of trus- 
tees: annual, 1951. 


Illinois—State employment service 
Non-agricultural employment in 
Illinois. June 1951. 


Illinois—State fair 
Daily program, Aug. 8-17, 1952. 
Exhibition by artists of the Old 
Northwest Territory...Aug. 8-17, 
1952. 
Night horse show [program]. 
Aug. 8-17, 1952. 


Iilinois—State museum 
The living museum: v. 14, nos. 

1-4, May-Aug., 1952. 
Scientific papers v. 5, Hopewel- 
lian communities in Illinois, by 

Thorne Deuel. 1952. 


Illinois—Supreme court 
Illinois advance sheets: v. 412, 
nos. 1-4, May 7-June 18, 1952. 
Reports: v. 410, 1952. 


Illinois—Treasurer 
Monthly report: April - July, 
1952. 
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Illinois — Unemployment compensa- 
tion, Division of 
Labor market trends, April, 
June, Dec., 1948; April, Oct., Dec., 
1949; Feb., April, June, Oct., 1950; 
Feb.-Mar., April-May, June-July, 
Aug.-Sept., Oct.-Nov., 1951. Dec. 
1951-Jan. 1952, Feb.-Mar., Apr.- 
May, 1952. 


Illinois—University 
‘Tilinois studies in language and 
literature: v. 36, no. 3, Jean 
Giraudoux, Surrealism, and the 
German romantic ideal, by Lau- 
rence LeSage. 1952. 


Illinois — University — Commerce & 

business administration 

Business management service 
bulletin: no. [19], Accounting and 
its managerial uses, by W. E. 
Thomas. April 1952; no. [20], 
Modernizing office procedures, by 
R. L. Peterson. June 1952. 

Current economic comment: v. 
14, no. 2, May 1952. 


Illinois — University — Education, 
College of 
Newsletter: v. 3, no. 3, May 
1952. 


Illinois—University—Engineering ex- 
periment station 

Bulletin: no. 398, A critical re- 
view of the criteria for notch- 
sensitivity in fatigue of metals, by 
C. S. Yen and T. J. Dolan; no. 
399, A study of combined bending 
and axial load in reinforced con- 
crete members, by Eivind Hog- 
nestad. 1951-1952. 

Circular: no. 63, An economic 
study of fuels in manufacturing, 
by W. H. Voskuil; no. 64, What 
do we know about diagonal tension 
and web reinforcement in concrete, 
by Eivind Hognestad. 1952. 

Reprint series: no. 48, Progress 
reports of investigation of railroad 
rails, joint bars and rail webs, by 
R. E. Cramer and R. S. Jenson. 
1951. 
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Illinois — University — Extension 
service in agriculture & home eco- 
nomics 

Circular: no. 690, Manual of 
wildlife conservatian for 4-H club 
members. no. 691, Some factors in 
hog prices and movements, by W. 
J. Wills. no. 692, Storing soybeans 
on the farm, by D. G. Carter and 
L. E. Holman. no. 693, Hay 
crushing for faster field curing, by 
J. H. Ramser and R. W. Kleis. 
no. 694, Loose housing for the farm 
dairy, by Thayer Cleaver and D. 
G. Carter. no. 696, Buying good 
drain title, by B. F. Muirheid. 
1952. 

Illinois farm economics: Index 
to nos. 101-200; nos. 203-205, 
April-July, 1952. 


Illinois — University — Fine and -ap- 
plied arts, College of 
University of Illinois exhibition 
of contemporary American paint- 
ing. 1952. 


Illinois — University — Institute of 
labor and industrial relations 
Reprint series: no. 15, Tools for 
the teacher, by R. E. McCoy. July 
1952. 


Illinois—University civil service sys- 
tem ° 
Campus pathways: v. 1, no. 4, 
June-July, 1952. 


Illinois—Vocational education, Board 
for 
Illinois vocational progress: v. 
9, no. 4, May, 1952. 


Illinois association of teachers of 
English 
Illinois authors and a literary 
map of Illinois, by J. N. Hook, 
Ellen Burkhart and Louise Lane. 
1952. 


Illinois Beer industry committee 
The beer industry in Illinois: 
how it benefits the citizens of IIli- 
nois. [1952]. 
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Illinois cooperative crop reporting 
service 

Illinois agricultural _ statistics, 
1952. 


Illinois federation of sportsmen’s 
clubs 
“Illinois wildlife’: v. 7, no. 3, 
June, 1952. 


Illinois high school association 
Illinois interscholastic: v. 24, 
nos. 8-9, May-June, 1952. 


Illinois municipal retirement fund 
Annual report: Dec. 31, 1950. 


Illinois society for mental health, 
inc. 
ISMH newsletter: v. 8, nos. 5-8, 
May-Aug. 1952. 
Mental health bulletin: v. 30, 
nos. 1-3, Jan.-June, 1952. 


Illinois society of professional en- 
gineers 
The Illinois engineer: v. 28, nos. 
5-8, May-Aug. 1952. 


Illinois state archaeological society 
Journal: v. 2, no. 4, April 1952. 


Illinois state bar association 

Illinois bar journal: v. 40, nos. 
8-11, April-July, 1952. 

Joint committee on judicial ar- 
ticle: To: the members of the 
bench and bar of Illinois. Aug. 22, 
1952. 

Proposed judicial article of the 
constitution of the state of Illinois. 
1952. 


Illinois state chamber of commerce 

Alone. ..you can’t cope with big 
government. 1952. 

Here’s why 10,477 Illinois busi- 
ness men...belong to the Illinois 
state chamber of commerce. 1952. 

Illinois employers ready refer- 
ence on unemployment compensa- 
tion. 1952. 

The proposed amendment to the 
revenue article of the Illinois con- 
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stitution: the background, the 
arguments “for” and “against”, the 
position of the Illinois state cham- 
ber of commerce. 1952. 

United fund raising. 1952. 


Illinois state chamber of commerce— 
Legislative dept. 
Illinois’ stake in the tidelands 
controversy. 1952. 


Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly newsletter: v. 37, no. 
46, v. 38, nos. 4-15, Feb. 16, Apr. 
26-July 12, 1952. 


Illinois state historical society 
The Illinois junior historian: v. 
5, no. 8, May 1952. 
Journal: v. 44, Index, 1951; v. 
45, no. 2, Summer 1952. 
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Illinois state horticultural society 
Transactions: 1948. 


Illinois state teachers colleges 
Education today: v. 11, no. 3, 
May 1952. 


Illinois traffic safety council 
Presenting The Illinois traffic 
safety council. 1952. 


American cancer society—Illinois di- 
vision 
Illinois cancer news: 
10, June 1952. 


Shepard’s Illinois citations 
Cases & statutes: v. 47, no. 2, 
June 1952. 


Shepard’s Illinois citations. Advance 
sheet ed. 
Cases & statutes: 
July 1952. 


v. 6, no. 


v. 17, no. 2, 


* * £ K& 


CORRECTION 


In the October issue of ILLINoIs LipRARIES, Mary Ship- 
ton Yates, who reported the activities at the Regional 
Meeting held at Woodstock was listed as “Reporter, Wood- 
stock, Ill. Sentinel”. Miss Yates is associated with the Elgin 
Courier-News, Elgin, Ill., as a reporter and supervisor of 
McHenry County correspondence. 


We are indeed sorry that this mistake occurred and 
extend our apologies to Miss Yates. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor* 








THE CONTRIBUTION OF COMICS TO EDUCATION 


ESTHER BAKER} 


For a little over a decade now, 
comics have been the center of vig- 
orous controversy. Some librarians 
and educators have denounced them 
as being contributory to our great 
national illiteracy. They have urged 
that the comic book be banned, 
burned, and forbidden to children. 
On the other hand, other leaders in 
librarianship and education hail the 
comics as a much needed stimulant 
to a lethargic educational system. 
Seemingly oblivious to all this 
furor, children continue to purchase 
the ten-cent menace. Sales are ap- 
proximately 60,000,000 a month and 


+ Librarian, East 


Peoria, Iil. 


Community High School, 





* Miss Anthony is the 
director of libraries in the 
public schools of Alton, 
Illinois and is a member 
of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the State Library. 
She received her bache- 
lor’s degree from Lombard 
College, Galesburg; her 
master’s from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as well 
as her degree in library 
science. She has worked 
in high schools in Illinois 
as instructor and libra- 
rian, 1930-48 and was an 
instructor in library sci- 
ence during the summer 
session at the University 
of Georgia in 1943, Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1944 and the State University 
of Iowa in 1945. She was a member of the LL.A. 
Executive Board, 1944-47; president, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, 1940; secretary, 
American Association of School Librarians, 1947- 
50; member of the high school committee, Illinois 
Pupils’ Reading Circle, 1943-50; member of the 
evaluating committee for high school libraries, St. 
Louis, Missouri, 1951-52; and editor of ‘For 
School Librarians’ column, ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES, since April 1949. 





show no signs of declining. It is 
obvious that whether or not its in- 
fluence is good or bad, the comic 
book is here to stay. 

A fair-minded examination of the 
comics leads one to several significant 
conclusions. First, comic books re- 
quire approximately sixth grade 
reading ability to be easily under- 
stood. Second, and closely related to 
the reading level of comics, is the 
complexity of the concepts that are 
expressed in their stories. 

In the comics ideas are simple. 
There is an emphasis on the obvious. 
The ability to make value judg- 
ments and fine discriminations that 
is essential for most reading is not 
necessary when reading comics. 

Third, comic books deal with 
such subjects as adventure, love, 
family life, animals, and mysteries. 
When these themes are compared 
with the subject matter of popular 
books designed for the same age 
level, it must be concluded that the 
appeals are very similar. 

Comic books, then, provide printed 
material about subjects of interest to 
the reader, but yet they are simple 
and easily understood. In the light 
of these characteristics, comics are 
excellent reading material for those 
high school students whose reading 
ability is below the accepted stand- 
ards for their stages of development. 

A child who is a poor reader finds 
in the comics something he both un- 
derstands and enjoys. And, because 
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his peers consider comics to be ac- 
ceptable reading for anyone, he does 
not feel the self-consciousness. when 
reading them that he well might feel 
in reading much of the babyish ma- 
terial given to “the retarded reader.” 

The student with reading difficulty 
is probably already a comic reader, 
so comics alone are not the solution 
to his problem. The key to the im- 
provement of his reading ability is 
the comics plus help and guidance. 
This help can be given him by the 
school librarian or his teachers. Co- 
operation between the librarian and 
the teachers would produce even bet- 
ter results. 

In order to read effectively, a child 
must have three kinds of instruction, 
all of which can be facilitated by the 
comics. First, he must be taught the 
mechanics of reading. Here the 
comics are invaluable as a point of 
departure. Little mastery of reading 
techniques is required to understand 
the comics. The dialog is simple and 
direct and is supplemented by pic- 
tures which clarify any misconcep- 
tions that the reader may receive. 


Those who are assisting the stu- 
dent, however, should be certain that 
he reads the dialog. This can be ac- 
complished by having the child read 
aloud. Later, as his mastery in- 
creases, discussions of the speeches of 
various characters in the stories make 
it necessary for him to “read the 
words as well as the pictures.” 


The feeling of success which the 
child gains from actually being able 
to understand and enjoy the printed 
word, even though it be only a comic, 
gives him confidence in his ability 
to master a difficult task. After he 
has once gained confidence, the 
teacher or librarian can lead him to 
books which are more difficult and 
yet suitable for him. He is not likely 
to choose these more challenging ma- 
terials on his own, but with guidance 
he can continue developing his skill 
in the mechanics of reading. 
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Choosing what is suitable for him 
to read can be determined more ac- 
curately by using several sources of 
information other than just personal 
knowledge of the student. Cumu- 
lative records such as are kept by 
most schools are of much assistance. 
Such records usually contain infor- 
mation about the child’s general 
achievement as well as numerous no- 
tations concerning his personal and 
social adjustment. Lacking such in- 
formation, talks with the child’s 
teachers yield many valuable facts. 
Oftentimes librarians have folders 
which contain facts about the stu- 
dents whom they serve. A further 
source of information is a recent in- 
terest inventory. (Inventories of this 
type are discussed and samples given 
in Paul Witty and David Kopel, 
Reading and the Educative Process. 
Ginn and Co., 1939.) 

A second thing a student must be 
taught is the ability to comprehend 
an author’s ideas. Again, the comics 
with their uncomplicated plots and 
obvious characterizations provide 
good material for the learner. A child 
with reading difficulty is not able to 
understand, let alone appreciate, the 
subleties of better writing. He has to 
be lead into them via the route of the 
comics. 


The third ability that must be de- 
veloped in a reader is that of exer- 
cising discrimination. Such a process 
involves distinguishing not only be- 
tween good and bad, but also be- 
tween good and mediocre. Comics 
are also useful in this area. Comics 
are.a good media with which to start 
-tuilding discrimination because the 
student has done a vast amount of 
reading in the field from which he 
may draw conclusions and because 
the material itself is relatively simple. 
One example of high school stu- 
dents’ development of standards to 
judge comics can be seen in The 
Minnesota Journal of Education for 
April 1950, page nineteen. 
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The Children’s Book Committee of 
the Child Study Association has also 
formulated an excellent list of ways 
tc judge comics. This account might 
prove helpful to the teacher or libra- 
rian who is aiding the student in 
forming his own criteria. It is impor- 
tent, however, that he be guided into 
developing his own set of standards. 
Otherwise, growth of his independent 
use of good taste will be further de- 
layed, a situation which both the 
teacher and librarian are trying to 
combat. Certainly a child who has 
learned to make independent value 
judgments concerning the comics he 
reads can be encouraged to read 
more difficult material with the same 
critical attitude. 

One further educational function 
of comics is the contribution they 
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can make as supplementary material 
in the classroom. Many large busi- 
ness firms provide educational comics 
free of charge in quantities for class- 
room use. The use of these comics 
should result, however, only when 
the content is of proven worth. In a 
classroom situation a comic book is 
not of value unless it offers an addi- 
tional opportunity for gaining valu- 
able information. 

Briefly, then, comics can be edu- 
cationally significant as classroom 
material, and, more important, as a 
means of helping the student improve 
his reading ability. When comic 
books provide the incentive necessary 
for a child to grow in his ability to 
read, and to appreciate and use what 
he has read, the comic properly can 
be called an aid to education. 


YOUNG ADULT’S READING MATERIAL 


Mrs. CAROLYN MARKILLIE* 


F IRST, let us understand what we 
mean by young adults. This term 
embraces teen-agers and young peo- 
ple in their early twenties. However, 
the teen-agers are much heavier 
readers (at least in Winchester, Ill.) 
than the young people in their early 
twenties. This is probably so in 
many places, for the out-of-school 
adult has new responsibilities in 
home and job which occupy the time 
formerly spent in reading. But such 
a drop off as is found in those who 
read so heavily in their teens is dis- 
turbing for it seems to indicate that 
education does not inculcate a last- 
ing interest in such reading and that 
the majority who read so heavily in 
their teens did so because they had 
to and not because they enjoyed it. 
Is this the fault of parents, teacher 
or librarian? Or is it the books that 
are placed before them? 


* Librarian, Winchester, Ill. Public Library. 


Librarians must be students of 
psychology and select books to suit 
the people who come to them. It is 
the mission of the librarian, not 
merely to supply the best books to 
the greatest number but to bring to- 
gether the right book to the right 
reader. Book selection therefore, de- 
mands knowledge of books and 
knowledge of readers to be acquired 
by constant effort and expenditure of 
time. We have to spend hours 
through the medium of book reports 
ir. our catalogues and magazines 
trying to choose wisely from a wide 
range of possibilities. But although 
the task is great, it is the very stuff 
of good librarianship assuring the 
essential link between books and 
readers. 

Now in dealing with young adults, 
especially the teen-agers, we must re- 
member first of all, to treat them as 
mature persons, remembering all the 
time that they as yet have not at- 
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tained that happy (?) state and their 
reactions to your suggestions will not 
be adult reactions. Second, win their 
confidence — build up in each self 
confidence and a wish to express 
themselves. Third, discover their in- 
dividual interests, for the books they 
want are founded on their interests. 
Don’t try to change their interests. 
Fourth, realize that each is a differ- 
ent individual and respect that cer- 
tain individuality. 

Are all young people who come to 
your library readers? Hardly. 

Some have been too distracted by 
too many other growing interests. 
Some of them will tell you that in 
comparison with radio, television, 
movies, and comics, reading calls for 
too much effort. Some are natural 
and devoted readers from whom 
nothing can alienate their world of 
books. As I said earlier, discover 
their interests and then find the 
book fitted to that person. And 
really, there is scarcely one subject in 
which some young person isn’t in- 
terested. And when they talk, listen. 
Don’t do all the talking. If some 
girl tells you she has plans to be- 
come a nurse, scan your catalogues 
for a nurse story, Glamour Nurse, 
and Cherry Anne, Flight Nurse have 
had quite an appeal to several of 
our High School girls. 


Many girls come to me with: “I 
want a good love story.” You may 
have a rheumatic twinge as you re- 
call the days when you had that 
same desire, but the memory is still 
there; so you happily present to 
them Date for Diane, Wait for 
Marcy, Double Date and others. And 
you share their emotions again when 
they come back with, “Oh, that book 
was wonderful!” If we who are at- 
tempting to attract young people to 
reading were asked why we think it 
is worthwhile we might say, “To 
gain perspective (history) ; to broaden 
their horizons (travel); to find their 
place in society (vocations); to ac- 
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quire culture, etc.” These are all 
admirable reasons, but don’t they 
sound a bit dull? Examine your own 
voluntary reading. Maybe this is a 
lazy reason, but don’t you read 
mostly for enjoyment — relaxation? 
We read sometimes to escape some 
mood that we feel bearing down 
upon us. We need occasionally to re- 
mind ourselves that sometimes it 
may be inferior reading that fills our 
momentary needs. 

One young girl in High School 
loves mysteries. For a number of 
Gays in succession she came and 
read mysteries sitting among the 
book cases as she read. Finally I 


‘said, “Don’t you want to take that 


book home — you may if you want 
to.” She said her mother thought she 
read too many mysteries — she 
couldn’t take the book home. They 
weren’t harmful as far as I could 
see. Mother might just as well have 
been more sympathetic about it — 
she read them anyway. 

Reading for fun is the main thing 
—one sometimes wonders if reading 
without enjoyment accomplishes 
anything except the creation of dis- 
taste for the whole process. 

As the youth come into the library 
they give the impression of complete 
self-sufficiency as they peruse the 
books, but you can be assured that 
underneath there is a keen desire for 
advice and reading guidance and li- 
brarians who leave certain books 
lying around carelessly are wise 
indeed. Cultivate the habit of drop- 
ping a book that you know is inter- 
esting in a conspicuous place — one 
will read it and tell another. Boys 
especially will accept sympathetic, 
unobtrusive suggestions but they 
scorn any suggestion of any kind 
that will improve their tastes in 
reading. A good librarian will sup- 
ply them with books they want and 
set before them books they do not 
know they want. 

Ask most boys what kind of read- 
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ing they want and almost everyone 
will say adventure—that means a 
good plot, complete with hero and 
villian, heroine accepted but not 
necessary, rapid narration, not too 
much description, plenty of conver- 
sation and a good ending. Fantastic 
tales, especially scientific ones, are at 
present very popular in our library. 
Lodestar (a trip to Mars in 1970); 
Tomorrow, The Stars (trips to the 
Stars), The Big Eye (bombing of the 
West Coast in 1960). In speaking of 
books of fantasy the main thing is 
to be sure the tales include enough 
reality to keep the imagination from 
lagging down and that the writer 
does not go contrary to known scien- 
tific data. At present interplanetary 
travel is of particular interest and 
the teen-aged boy thinks he will live 
to see it a reality. They look at the 
world with clear and steady and 
rather sharp eyes, the young people 
of this generation. 

Sports stories are always in favor, 
with baseball at the top, but football, 
basketball and other sports are also 
called for — Championship Ball, 
Touchdown Pass, both by Clair Bee; 
Three Men on Trial and Bill Stern’s 
Favorite Baseball Stories are some of 
the favorites. 

But, however wisely you may 
choose your books, however much in 
favor the books are, the collection 
will lose its attraction if frequent 
changes are not made. They must 
see new titles and new books con- 
stantly, and I find it a better plan 
te order one now and then rather 
than several all at once. There are a 
good many books in your library 
that you’d probably prefer your 
young people would not read. You 
think young people haven’t the 
requisite maturity to cope with 
them and perhaps they haven’t. But 
how does maturity come? Through 
years only or through experience? 
And aren’t we counting on books to 
give certain experiences we our- 
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selves don’t undergo? Young people 
can stand shocks—every step in 
growing up is a shock. Still they 
want to grow up and we want them 
to grow up. As for books that con- 
tain profane or lewd language, if they 
are in your library, they must have 
something to commend them, and 
even youthful readers may be able 
to discover what that something is. 
Sometimes they close the book after 
a chapter or two in disgust and say, 
“I’d never be like that!” Don’t worry 
too much about this. Didn’t you in- 
dulge in a certain amount of this 
kind of reading at that same age? A 
steady diet of this kind of reading 
would be frightful for any of us to 
contemplate. That is where you as 
a librarian comes in, with your un- 
derstanding of life as it really is and 
your ability to suggest books to be 
read along with the others. Your own 
thinking must be mature, liberal, un- 
prejudiced and your own personality 
one that young people accept. 


To have a thoroughly relaxed time, 
what is better than a bit of humor? 
Have you read People named Smith? 
When Adam was first privileged to 
look upon Eve, he said “It’s a myth.” 
The serpent overheard and thought 
he said, “It’s Smith.” Thus the fam- 
ily name had its beginning in the 
Garden of Eden (a young girl in our 
community wanted the book because 
she was going with a fellow named 
Smith). 

Or have you read Emily Kim- 
brough’s Through Charley’s Door? 
It is impossible to exaggerate the 
hold that Marshall Field’s store has 
on the Middle West. Through 
Charley’s Door chronicles Kim- 
brough’s own adventures as a some- 
what different employee. The 
“Charley” in the title is the impres- 
sive majordomo who guarded the 
Washington and State Street en- 
trance for 50 years. Our young 
adults, especially the young married 
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people, have enjoyed Ogden Nash’s 
Family Reunion. 

In selecting the books the scope 
should cover every division of the 
Dewey Decimal system. Books should 
be available for reference as well as 
for circulation. Books should be 
simply written so that slow readers 
as well as good readers may under- 
stand them. Look for clear type, not 
too small, wide margins and good 
paper. The content should be up-to- 
date and accurate in discoveries and 
research. As librarians we must be 
familiar with the books we place on 
our shelves, for more people are 
lured into reading by someone’s con- 
tagious enthusiasm for a book than 
by any number of remarks about 
the values of reading. 

In guiding the reading of young 
people, one starts with the individual 
as he or she is and goes on as he 
or she goes on. The fact we must 
keep in mind is that he does change, 
that he isn’t the same person day 
after day. We must rediscover him 
frequently as his tastes change. 


No doubt, you as I, have been ap- 
palled at the work entailed in pro- 
viding reading material and reference 
books for young adults. It’s a con- 
tinuous process. It’s a big job. But 
the rewards come from the refreshing 
smiles and invigorating expressions 
of thanks when youth are satisfied 
with your guidance. And we believe 
too, in the power of the book to in- 
ject ideas, to stir the reader to 
thought and action, and in the power 
of democracy to seek its highest ex- 
pression in the free circulation of 
these ideas and ideals. 


The following books have proved 
popular with young adults in our 
community: 


GENERAL FICTION 


The President’s Lady—lIrving Stone 
The Foundling—Cardinal Spellman 
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April Snow—Lillian Budd 

The High Calling—James Street 

A Charming Young Man — Fern 
Shepard 

Glamour Nurse — Adelaide 
phries ; 

Winter Wedding—M. B. Harper 

Foxfire—Anya Seton 

Joy Street—Frances Parkinson Keyes 

Morning Journey—James Hilton 

Ciass Ring—Rosamond du Jardin 

Catchpenny Street—E. Headley 

Return to Christopher—M. Echard 

Grandma Moses—Anna Mary Rob- 
ertson Moses 

The Swimming Pool—Mary Roberts 
Rinehart 

Little Britches—Ralph Moody 

The Man of the Family — Ralph 
Moody 

The Little Princesses—Ralph Moody 


Hum- 


SPORTS 


Cheer Leader—Janet Singer 

Knock Out—Philip Harkens 

Bill Stern’s Favorite Baseball Stories 
Three Men on Third—Ira L. Smith 
Touchdown Pass—Clair Bee 
Championship Ball—Clair Bee 


RELIGIOUS Books 


The Greatest Book Ever Written— 
Fulton Oursler 

God So Loved the World—Elizabeth 
Goudge 

Lift Up Your Heart—Vincent Sheean 

Barabas—P. F. Lagerkvist 


REFERENCE BooKs 


White House Profile—Bess Furman 

Strange Lands and Friendly People 
—Douglas 

Giants of Geology—Fenton and Fen- 
ton 

This is America, My Country —D. 
H. Sheean 

How to Make Good Pictures—East- 
man Kodak 

The Faith of America—Kaplan, Wil- 
liams and Kohn 
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USING A BOOKMOBILE TO EXTEND LIBRARY SERVICE 
IN A GROWING COMMUNITY? 


Mrs. BEssiE KuSTERt 


In order to acquaint you with Bell- 
wood’s problem of extending library 
service I will first recite some facts 
about the community. 

Bellwood was a village of 5,700 in 
1940. During the war years there 
were some housing projects for de- 
fense workers, for there were several 
industrial plants in the nearby area. 
It is, however since 1945 that the 
real influx of population began. 
That year nearly 100 new homes 
were built and each year since has 
seen an increase until the census for 
1950 stood at 8,740. Since then the 
water department of the village has 
a record of 600 new homes and the 
estimated figure for 1952 is over 
10,000 people. 


} Librarian, Bellwood, Ill. Public Library. _ 
+ Talk given at Regional Meeting, Park Ridge, 
1952. 





vain Be *Mr. Duchac is 
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tributed to ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, Library Jour- 
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tee. 





Bellwood covers more than four 
square miles with the library located 
in the far northeast corner. There is 
transportation east and west along 
one street but there is no north-south 
transportation. Furthermore our 
shopping area along St. Charles 
Road, the vicinity of the library, is 
composed of a few local merchants 
and does not attract a large number 
of people. The incoming business 
areas are near the new residential 
building. For the most part suburb- 
anites work outside of their village so 
the result was most people of the 
south and west parts of town were 
not aware there was a library. Chil- 
dren whose interest was aroused 
through our school visits had not 
only the handicap of distance along 
heavily traveled highways but also 
had to cross three rail lines. 

A registration survey made in 
1946 proved what we suspected— 
namely that 69% of our users lived 
within one-half mile of the library. 

Another factor in our turning to a 
bookmobile was the Bellwood Li- 
brary’s location on the second floor 
of the Village Hall. The libraries 
that have incubated in that location 
are legion, and we have all been 
grateful for the shelter, but we all 
know how being shelved on a second 


‘ floor literally shelves you from mak- 


ing the community conscious of 
your existence. Not only were we in 
poorly located quarters, but the 
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space was rapidly becoming too 
small. : 

Financially, thanks to a consist- 
antly fine Board of Library Directors, 
and the increased taxable valuation 
cf the village, the library had ade- 
quate funds. Budgeting for a tax 
collection of 65% and having the 
actual collection reach 80% and bet- 
ter, we found ourselves with some 
money in our pocket. Books were 
needed but there was no place to put 
them and what good were they just 
standing on shelves, hoping people 
would come for them? 

The library laws as you know, 
would not allow current budget 
monies to be used for building so a 
bookmobile seemed the inevitable 
answer. 

Although bookmobiles have been 
widely used by county and state, 
Evanston is, as far as I can find out, 
cur only predecessor in Illinois oper- 
ating a bookmobile to serve a muni- 
cipality. THE BOOKMOBILE 
VERSUS A BRANCH is a much 
debated issue. Each community will 
have individual differences of which 
it must take cognizance in finding 
it’s answer. I will, in order to pre- 
sent the pros and cons of the issue, 
assume that Bellwood is_ rather 
typical of the growing suburban Chi- 
cago area. Our people are here pri- 
marily because they have families— 
cne block alone has 60 children be- 
low school age. The homes being 
built are in a price range of $12,000 
te $18,000 in cost, which indicates 
people of moderate income. These 
people who are pioneering in their 
time are very conscious of commun- 
ity needs and costs. The most press- 
ing need is of course schools, which 
take tax money NOW, not a few 
years from now, because the John- 
nies and Susies go right on having 
birthdays. There are many physical 
situations that are also musts, such 
as water supply and disposal sys- 
tems, all situations that must be 
met for the essentials of day-to-day 
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living. Too often an additional tax 
for a branch library building will 
seem in comparison to these pressing 
needs, most unimportant. 

The initial cost of extending li- 
brary service is then of primary im- 
portance in these situations and the 
bookmobile offers a solution in it’s 
comparative low initial outlay of 
money. Just as the children can’t 
wait for years to go by before school 
buildings are put up—neither can 
we librarians allow people to stop 
reading and thinking just because we 
do not have a marble hall for them 
to come to for their books. 

Our initial purchase cost for our 
bookmobile (1947) was $5,600. To- 
day it would be approximately 
$9,000. Our maintenance average for 
the past 4 years—which includes 
operating, garage, insurance and a 
$700 yearly replacement fund, has 
totaled in round figures, $1,600. 
That amount might give you the 
physical facilities for one branch but, 
with it we are serving three dis- 
tinctly separate areas. Our book- 
mobile collection which numbers 
1,800 books, is giving three times as 
much service as would be possible 
were it housed in a branch library. 

The extreme mobility of the unit 
is of utmost value. In only four 
years of service we found one stop 
of too little use to continue it and 
have changed another some distance 
from our first location because the 
population center of activity there 
has completely changed. 

You get maximum circulation at 
lcwest unit cost. For instance the 
cost of circulating each book from 
the bookmobile is 12 cents, from the 
library 20 cents. 

There are disadvantages such as 
standing room only, and no reference 
service. The weather does not always 
cooperate. This past winter was an 
example. It was however, the first 
time we failed to make our schedule, 
because of weather, during the four 
years we have operated. 
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There is an unconventionalness 
about bookmobile service that a 
community of young adults seem to 
readily accept. There is an unde- 
finable appeal and satisfaction in 
library service “a la” — bookmobile. 
Several of my bookmobile librarian 
friends have expressed the same en- 
thusiasm as I feel. Maybe it is just 
the “crusader” in us, or—maybe I 
am being influenced by the occa- 
sional thermos of hot chocolate on a 
zero day or the plate of freshly baked 
cookies that patrons sometimes bring 
along when returning their books. 

One unmeasurable advantage of 
the bookmobile is it’s public relations 
‘value. No one can miss seeing the 
bright green hulk advancing on the 
street — then they see in large gold 
letters, “Bellwood Public Library”— 
and then they see a woman driving! 
—and they become very aware that 
the library is an active force in their 
community. 

May 5th, 1952 marks the beginning 
of Bellwood’s 5th year of bookmobile 
service. We believe it has been a 
satisfactory means for solving our 
immediate problems. If you are 
facing a similar need for expanding 
library service don’t overlook the 
advantages a bookmobile offers; low 
initial purchase cost and mainte- 
nance; extreme mobility, which is so 
important in communities that are 
still in a fluxating stage of building, 
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minimum staff required, maximum 
circulation at lowest unit cost. 

If you are interested in knowing 
more about the policies and me- 
chanics of bookmobile service read 
the book “County Library Primer” 
by Mildred Sandoe, published by the 


H. W. Wilson Co. Our own State 
Library has had vast experience with 
bookmobile service in their Demon- 
stration units; the American Library 
Association has gathered data on 
suitable vehicles which was published 
in the November 1948 “Bulletin” and 
is currently being revised. 

I said I would give the pros and 
cons of bookmobile versus branch li- 
braries. It seems it is the pros that 
I have emphasized. Perhaps I’ve 
just become another of these libra- 
rians who feel sure that a bookmobile 
is after all the only really worthwhile 
library service there is. 


POWERS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF LIBRARY BOARD MEMBERS IN ILLINOIS 


Mrs. LAuRA C. LANGSTON* 


You have heard Library board 
members tell of the great honor it is 
to be on a library board. Sometimes 
that is all it amounts to. However, 
this morning we shall be practical 
and show that this honor entails legal 





* Chief, Extension Service Section, Illinois State 
Library. 

+ Talk given at Trustee Section, Illinois Library 
Association, Oct. 2, 1952. 


responsibilities. You “are chosen 
from the citizens at large with ref- 
erence to your fitness for office.” 
(Illinois Revised Statutes, chapter 
81, section 2, line 5.) Your friends 
on library boards in Georgia or Indi- 
ana may have legal responsibilities 
that vary from yours—each accord- 
ing to his own state laws. 
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Whether yours is a library requir- 
ing that board members be appointed 
by the mayor with the consent of 
the city council, or if your name was 
voted by ballot, you are “legally 
chosen from the citizens at large with 
reference to your fitness for office.” 


1. “You shall immediately meet 
and organize by election, one 
of your number President and 
such other officers as are 
deemed necessary.” (Section 5, 
line 1.) 

2. “Shall make and adopt such 
by-laws, rules and regulations 
for your own guidance and for 
the government of the library 
and reading room as may be 
expedient.” (Chapter 81, sec- 
tion 5, line 12f.) 

This is a legally necessary piece of 
business. Is your board functioning 
legally? By-laws were printed in 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, December, 
1949, page 437f. (Distrib.) 

3. “They shall have the power to 
appoint a suitable librarian and 
necessary assistants and fix 
their compensation, and shall 
also have power to remove 
such appointees.” 

It is then the librarian’s responsi- 

bility to administer the library. The 
Board determines the policies. 


4. Determine your financial proc- 
esses. If you serve 5,000 or less 
in a village or city “the pro- 
ceeds of the tax shall be paid 
over ... to the Board upon 
the election and qualification 
of the directors.” (Section 10, 
1.29F.) “In cities or villages 
over 5,000 it shall be deposited 
in the treasury of the city to 
the credit of the library fund.” 
(Section 5, 1-21 f.) 


It is the corporate authorities of 
cities, villages and townships that 
have the power to levy taxes to 
maintain libraries— not the library 
boards. (Chapter 81, section 1, line 
1, and Section 10, line 49f.) The 
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library boards therefore submit the 
budget they deem necessary to oper- 
ate the library for the ensuing year, 
to the city council, village board or 
town meeting, for their approval. 
The taxing bodies then may levy a 
tax. 

5. Even though the library board 
is not a taxing body, the law is 
explicit that, “They shall have 
the exclusive control of the ex- 
penditure of all moneys col- 
lected for such library and de- 
posited to the credit of the 
library fund.” (Section 5, line 
15f.) 

6. An annual report of the condi- 
tion of your library, financial 
as well as its service, is due to 
the taxing unit as well as to the 
State Library within several 
weeks of the close of the fiscal 
year. 

Because good library service can- 
not be carried on with an inadequate 
budget, and because the library 
board is not a taxing body, it follows 
that the board members must have a 
knowledge of the possible finances 
in their community and also of what 
function a good library should per- 
form in a community. This demands 
the active interest of every board 
member. If a board member does 
not do his duty, “The mayor may 
by and with the consent of the city 
council, remove the director for mis- 
conduct or neglect of duty.” (Chap- 
ter 81, section 3, line 8f.) It is not 
the function of the mayor to go 
around inquiring whether his ap- 
pointees do their duty, but as a rule 
they welcome knowing whether or- 
ganizations for whom they are re- 
sponsible do their duty. The law is 
explicit — “Vacancies caused by re- 
movals, resignations or otherwise, 


shall be reported to the city council, 
and be filled in like manner as orig- 
inal appointments, and no director 
shall receive compensation as such.” 
(Section 4.) In villages and town- 
ships vacancies may be filled by the 
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remaining directors until the next 
annual library election—not the un- 
expired term of the vacancy. (Sec- 
tion 11, paragraph 3.) 

Who may be served in this library 
for which you are responsible? Chap- 
ter 81, section 6 says, “It shall for- 
ever be free to the use of citizens 
with reasonable rules and regulations 
of greatest benefit to the greatest 
number.” These rules and regula- 
tions are included in your by-laws. 
For those outside your taxing bound- 
aries, “The Board may extend the 
privileges and use of the library . . . 
upon such terms and conditions as 
they may from time to time pre- 
scribe. (Section 6, line 8f.) 

These Terms and Conditions may 
include contracts with neighboring 
libraries, school boards and library 
associations. Contracts stipulate in 
writing just what library service is to 
flow from one group to the other at 
what amount of money. Skeleton 
contracts were published in ILLI- 
NOIS LIBRARIES, June, 1944. 
There are a number available for in- 
terested groups. 

With a full active board interested 
in the best for the community, there 
are pitfalls to watch. Evaluate 
clearly your financial possibilities 
through your tax income, contracts 
and gifts; but primarily your tax in- 
come. Remember you are not 
elected or appointed to save the tax- 
payers’ money. You are there to give 
the best possible library service with 
the funds available. 

How do you know what your 
maximum fund is? Get the assessed 
valuation of your area and the 
population, and then determine what 
budget is needed to serve everyone 
in the area at a reasonably good 
standard of service. We have 
pamphlets for distribution of the 
A. L. A. Standards and Planning. 

There is a legal financial limit for 
each community. If yours is a vil- 
lage library or township established 
since 1946, or have had a referendum 
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since then, you may levy the full 
amount which you voted. If you are 
a library that came under the Hodge 
bills, (city libraries did not), you 
must have a referendum to increase 
your income over last year. Chapter 
120, section 643b of the Illinois Re- 
vised Statutes shows the procedure 
for change from maximum tax rate 
limits imposed by General Assembly 
to maximum rates established locally. 
Because of the limitation of tax rate 
and evaluation of an area it is often 
advisable to increase the size of the 
taxing area and forming a district, or 
by contract working cooperatively 
with several other library areas. 

Can tax money be saved from one 
year to the next? Not legally. (The 
Statutes, chapter 24, section 15-2. 
Annual appropriation ordinance — 
Limitation.) A library board has no 
recourse when any citizen questions 
their surplus. The moneys are ap- 
propriated annually, and since the 
law is explicit that the city council 
or town board may levy a tax, it is 
based upon the discretion of that 
body as to whether a levy is made 
at all until such balance is expended. 
As one mayor told a group recently, 
“The law figures that the money is 
safer in the taxpayer’s pocket than 
in anybody’s fund.” 

There have been many court cases 
when the balance of tax money in a 
treasury was questioned. It is the 
conclusion reached by a prominent 
attorney that it is the duty of public 
officials to use sound business judg- 
ment in estimating the amount of 
taxes required each year and they 
have the right to provide a fund from 
which to meet obligations when they 
come due, but a tax levy largely in 
excess of the amount required for the 
purpose for which it is made with 
the intention of creating a surplus is 
not a legal tax levy even though the 
rate is within the limit fixed by 
statute. 

Are you legally operating a good 
library service program? 
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INortH PARK COLLEGE is situated in 
North Park, a residential section in 
the northwestern part of Chicago. It 
is a junior college offering a liberal 
arts curriculum with general educa- 
tion courses corresponding to the 
freshman and sopomore years in a 


standard four-year college. This 
program is sufficiently flexible to 
+ Librarian. 


t Assistant Librarian. 
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library for the new Chicago Undergraduate Divi- 
sion of the University of Illinois. Beginning from 
absolute zero this library now has 55,000 volumes, 
a staff of 23 (9 professionals) and the largest 
reading room in the State. His wife, Grace, is 
also a Columbia graduate and is now serving as a 
cataloger in the University of Chicago Library. 
Member of various professional organizations and 
Business Manager of the new ACRL MONO- 
GRAPHS series, as well as editor of this page in 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. Has served on a number 
of professional committees, including A. L.A. 
Equipment and Appliances, ACRL Membership, 
and I. L.A. Intellectual Freedom. 





provide pre-professional training for 
those who expect to continue their 
education at schools of medicine, 
law, engineering, dentistry, journal- 
ism, education, commerce, religious 
education, and music. The following 
terminal courses are offered: general 
education, secretarial, business ad- 
ministration, medical secretary, and 
home economics. The institution also 
maintains a four-year academy, a 
school of music, a theological sem- 
inary, and an evening session which 
gives opportunity to those who work 
to continue their education toward a 
degree or just to study for their own 
enlightenment and enjoyment. 

The school is owned and controlled 
by the Evangelical Mission Cove- 
nant Church of America and aims 
primarily to serve the interests of this 
denomination and to uphold its prin- 
ciples.. The college is frankly a 
Christian institution, but it aims to 
be strictly non-sectarian. While 
North Park College is an American 
school, recognizing all the racial ele- 
ments in American life, it seeks to 
honor its heritage from its Swedish 
founders of half a century ago by 
offering courses in Swedish language 
and literature, and in this way and 
in other ways to keep alive the con- 
tributions of Swedish culture to 
America. 

In its sixty years of existence and 
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from very meager beginnings, you 
may be sure, the library has been on 
each of the three floors of the main 
building as it has increased in size. 
From 1922 to September, 1947 all 
departments of the school — junior 
college, academy, theological se:nin- 
ary, and music school — were served 
by one library housed in part of the 
third floor of the main building. 
After that time the library expanded 
to cover the entire third floor and 
also maintains a departmental li- 
brary in the new Theological Sem- 
inary Building. There is a collection 
of records, scores and sheet music in 
the Music Building. It stated in the 
HISTORY OF NORTH PARK 
COLLEGE by Dr. Leland Carlson 
that it was with a sigh of relief that 
the school authorities moved the 
gym apparatus from the third. floor 
to new rooms in the basement in this 
same building in 1902. Ever since a 
widely advertised gym demonstration 
in 1896, when the students shook the 
building with their stunts, the ad- 
ministrators had been apprehensive 
of what might happen from violent 
athletic practices on the third floor. 
There will be a much greater sigh of 
relief from the present librarians 
when our day comes to move the li- 
brary facilities to a new building! 


At the present time the library 
contains about 23,500 volumes of 
books on open shelves plus over 3,000 
volumes of bound periodicals. Over 
150 subscriptions to periodicals are 
being currently received. There is a 
pamphlet and picture collection of 
over 3,000 items. The pamphlets are 
of both current and lasting interest. 
There is a separately shelved collec- 
tion of several thousand volumes in 
the Swedish language, many of which 
are still uncatalogued. The fields of 
literature, religion, biography and 
Gescription are well represented in 
the collection. Much of the uncata- 
logued material was purchased a few 
years ago from the Cafe Idrott in 
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Chicago which maintained a rental 
collection of Swedish books for the 
residents of its community. These 
books have been of value to visiting 
faculty members during our Summer 
School for Swedish Studies and to 
students from the Scandinavian 
countries. 


While the collection of books is 
housed in two places, we have tried 
to maintain a spirit of unity so that 
students will feel free to use both 
places. Because the plans for the 
new Seminary Building included 
library space, it was necessary for us 
to come to some decision about divi- 
sion of the book collection. The li- 
brary committees of both the junior 
college and the seminary worked 
together so that our decision would 
be the best possible for the situation, 
and so that the right books would be 
available to the right students. Con- 
sequently, we now house in the Main 
Library all books except those in the 
fields of philosophy, religion, — re- 
ligious biography and ancient history 
(which is needed as background for 
church history, but in which area we 
offer no courses in the junior college). 
The books in these fields are housed 
in the Seminary Library. For the 
convenience of the users of that li- 
brary we maintain a catalog of the 
volumes shelved there, and we in- 
clude in that catalog main entry 
cards for some of the books in the 
Main Library which the librarians 
and the seminary faculty feel should 
be brought to their attention and in 
which they might have interest. The 
catalog in the Main Library is a 
union catalog and includes cards for 
all books owned by the library, with 
location stamped where necessary. 

It was not until 1936 that the 
school obtained the full-time services 
of a professionally trained librarian, 
who worked with some full-time 
clerical help and student assistants. 
In 1939 a professional assistant was 
added to the staff, and since that 
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time there have always been two 
trained librarians working with 
clerical assistants and students. The 
present assistant librarian is in 
charge of the Seminary Library and 
is working toward a Master’s degree 
in religion to better fit herself and the 
staff to serve our administration, 
faculty and students. There is need 
for more professional help, but up to 
the present time this has not been 
possible. 


The trained librarians have always 
had faculty status and the head li- 
brarian has been a member of vari- 
ous committees including the Cur- 
riculum Committee. There are two 
Library Committees, one from the 
junior college and one from the sem- 
inary, which act in an advisory 
capacity to the librarian. The libra- 
rians have been made to feel that the 
library has prominence in the school 
program. The instructional staff is 
divided into four divisions, and the 
chairmen of these divisions have 
always been cooperative in helping 
to build the library collection in their 
particular fields. Book suggestions 
from faculty members’. channel 
through the division head who trans- 
mits them, if approved by him, to 
the librarian. In this way, we feel, 
no one member of a division can 
monopolize the allotted funds. A 
great deal of the selection of books 
is done by the faculty members, but 
there is a general fund for the libra- 
rian which buys reference and 
bibliographical tools and which takes 
care of certain sections of the collec- 
tion which may need building outside 
of departmental funds. We have been 
very fortunate in receiving several 
large gifts and many smaller gifts of 
money to be used in enlarging the 
Seminary Library. Much of the ma- 
terial needed for a specialized collec- 
tion at a graduate level is out of 
print and necessarily higher in cost 
than some of the current publica- 
tions. For several years we have 
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spent almost $1,000.60 a year in 
excess of our budget for materials for 
the Seminary Library. 


The place of the library in a mul- 
tiple educational unit such as North 
Park College which serves three dis- 
tinct programs is not stated simply, 
for the library must adapt its pro- 
gram to the needs of its particular 
clientele and to the philosophy of the 
whole school of which it is a part. 
We feel that the high school students 
are particularly fortunate in having 
at their disposal an unusually large 
collection of books for the size of the 
school. Many materials at the junior 
college level may be used with profit 
by the advanced high school stu- 
dents, and we have been told by 
alumni that this opportunity is 
greatly appreciated — if not while 
they are still in school here, certainly 
when they begin their college experi- 
ences. Use of materials and services 
is one of the primary criteria con- 
sidered in evaluation. We sometimes 
feel that our library could be used 
much more than it is, but there are 
certain factors which can explain the 
situation. Many of our college stu- 
dents find it necessary to work, which 
limits the time they can spend in the 
library and the number of reserved 
books which they can withdraw. 
The many reprint editions of the 
classics usually chosen as outside 
reading titles for literature courses 
have increased the sales of our book- 
store, but lowered the circulation 
figure for the library. Whereas we 
formerly had four or five copies of 
a title on the reserved shelf for this 
purpose, we now can serve our stu- 
dents adequately with one or two. 
There still is great demand for li- 
brary service at the time term papers 
are being written, but here, again, we 
notice that our off-campus students 
many times prefer to use a public 
library near their homes rather than 
carry an armload of books from the 
school library. Since some of our 
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students come from great distances, 
this attitude is understandable to 
some degree. We feel that students 
of North Park College, whether from 
the city or from out of town, should 
become acquainted with the great 
specialized libraries of the Chicago 
area, and we make it a point to in- 
troduce them to these libraries in the 
orientation program. It is also pos- 
sible that in courses where a text- 
book is a required purchase not much 
else is done in the way of outside re- 
quired reading. esponsibility for 
the use of books auxiliary to class 
work is not the library’s except in a 
relatively minor degree. It is most 
closely related to the nature and re- 
quirements of the curriculum, the 
method of teaching and the degree to 
which the faculty stimulate reading. 


As a particular service to faculty 
members we charge their books out 
for semester use when they so desire. 
In a few cases we also supply class- 
room libraries on a long-term loan 
when there is some provision for 
keeping them. This becomes a diffi- 
culty at times because our rooms are 
used by many different teachers dur- 
ing a day, but there are a few book- 
cases which can be locked when the 
class is not in session. Monthly book- 
lists are made for both students-and 
faculty members. Each member of 
the administration and each division 
head receives a list automatically, 
and lists are posted in the library 
and in the faculty lounge. Lists may 
be procured by other faculty mem- 
bers upon request. Individual faculty 
members are contacted when the li- 
brarian feels there are certain titles 
which might be of interest: We have 
made it a practice of the library’s 
public relations program to have 
open house for faculty members and 
members of the administration once 
each semester. At that time we 
usually have out on tables books 
which are duplicates or which we 
feel the library does not want. These 
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are free for the taking. The idea of 
being able to take what they want 
seems to appeal greatly to those who 
come. For-advertising to students we 
use the school paper at times, dis- 
plays on bulletin boards, and indi- 
vidual reading guidance. 

In addition to giving service to 
faculty and students, we are always 
happy to help alumni of all depart- 
ments and residents of the commun- 
ity where possible. Several times in 
the past we have made special lists 
for ministecs in service, listing those 
titles which we felt would be of in- 
terest to them. We have sent books 
te many in smaller communities 
where public library facilities are 
either non-existent or do not serve 
their purposes. In this case we pay 
the postage one way, and the loan is 
made for a three-week period. 

We are trying to keep the junior 
college collection an active one made 
up of usable and up-to-date books. 
The librarians do some continual 
weeding of the collection and from 
time to time we ask faculty members 
to come to the library and look over 
the books in their fields. We feel that 
in this way they keep in mind what 
we have and will be able to order 
more efficiently as well as to tell us 
what is no longer necessary. 


Our future program includes the 
gathering together in the library all 
information on audio-visual aids on 
the campus, whether housed here or 
not. At least we shall be able to tell 
users where they can obtain material 
of that kind to supplement books. 
We have a director of visual aids 
now, but his job is almost entirely 
concerned with rental of films, film- 
strips, etc., and the use of the equip- 
ment. We intend to be able to direct 
users to music materials and art ma- 
terials housed in other buildings as 
well as to tell them what films are 
owned by the school and what will 
have to be rented. At the present 
time we do not foresee a large pur- 
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chasing program for films. The li- 
brary now houses and handles all cir- 
culation of maps for classroom use. 

We hope in the not -too distant 
future to have all our resources again 
under one roof. We are looking for- 
ward to a B.D. program in our sem- 
inary beginning in 1953, and it is felt 
by all the persons concerned that it 
will be to our advantage to have our 
whole collection in one place, easily 
available and _ centrally located. 
Much planning will go into such a 
building so that all interests on the 
campus will have the kind of library 
service best suited to the different 
departments. Then we hope to be 
further along in reaching the ob- 
jectives of our institution as stated in 
cur catalog: 


“1. To train students for the func- 
tions of intelligent citizenship 
in a democracy where a sense 
of social responsibility and keen 
appreciation of moral and 
spiritual values are essential 
qualifications for leadership. 


2. To create a dynamic Christian 
environment for the students in 
order that they may be defin- 
itely challenged to consider the 
Christian way of life as their 
basic philosophy of conduct.” 


* * K£ K 


GrorGE JEAN NATHAN once re- 
marked that, in the final analysis, he 
always consulted his spine before 
giving an opinion about the perform- 
ance of a play. Likewise, the book 
reviewer will hardly give full praise 
to a book that doesn’t tell a good 
story. 

But the reviewer of a monograph 
has nothing to fall back on except his 
general impressions of how well the 
author achieved his purpose. In that 
case, Monograph No. 3, The Estab- 
lishment of staff requirements for the 
small research library, is perfectly 
satisfactory. If you want to know 
what the duties are of the librarian, 
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the assistant librarian, and all the 
other staff members down the line, 
professional and nonprofessional, you 
will find them listed in their proper 
place. I doubt that there is a single 
vital topic omitted. Yet when you 
finish the article, you realize some- 
thing is missing—literary style. The 
piece is entirely informational with- 
out the slightest suggestion of the 
qualities of good writing. 

Now I know perfectly well that a 
purely expository piece cannot reach 
the literary heights of a short story, 
or biographic sketch, or a travel tale. 
Yet we can ask the monograph writer 
to avoid the common pitfalls of style 
so dear to the hearts of our college 
freshmen, who every year write hun- 
dreds of involuntary themes about 
topics that bore them, to say nothing 
about the poor instructor who has to 
read the stuff. 

One of the most common of those 
faults is the weak passive voice. Just 
te make sure, I went through the 
article and counted a total of 110 ex- 
amples of the weak passive voice, 
which is an average of almost eight 
to the page. This average builds up 
to more like 12 to the page, when 
you consider that nearly six pages 
are all tabulations, leaving slightly 
better than nine pages of text. 


We find examples in all tenses— 
“is asked,” “is defined,” “is sug- 
gested,” “is given,” “is called,” “is 
done,” “is established;” “was found,” 
“was established,” “was made,” “was 
measured,” “was returned,” “was 
assigned,” “was opened;” “might be 
served,” “had been completed,” “has 
been suggested,” “can be performed,” 
“has been retained,” “must be con- 
sidered,” “should be performed,” 
“can be accomplished,” “may be de- 
vised,” “‘can be tabulated.” 

Such examples appear in the plural 
form also—‘“are governed,” “are 
used,” “are based,” “are announced,” 
“are cited,” “are defined,” “are 
given,” “are arranged;” “were based,” 
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“were established,” “were checked,” 
“were made,” “were divided,” “were 
adopted,” “were studied.” 

The most glaring example appears 
in the phrase “what part of the total 
contribution is to be made by him,” 
when the simple easy way would be 
“what part of the contribution he is 
to make.” Even our modern journ- 
alists use that device only for 
humorous effect, as in the comment 
on a party or picnic, “a good time 
was had by all!” 

Less frequent than the weak pas- 
sive voice, yet often enough to be 
disturbing, is the use of a dangling 
participle, as in the sentence, “Hav- 
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ing obtained a detailed list of . . ., 
it was possible to evolve . . .” The 
correction is as simple as taking 
candy away from a baby — “Having 
obtained a detailed list of . . ., we 
were able to evolve . . .” In other 
words only an active agent can 
“obtain” anything. 

The beauty of faults like these, 
however, is that, with a grammar 
book in one hand and a rhetoric 
teacher holding the other, the authors 
in one bright hour could have turned 
their efforts into a completely pleas- 
ing article. 


—WALTER E. MYERS and 
DE LAFAYETTE REID, JR. 


* * *£ Kk 


SEMINAR ON U. S. LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANSHIP IN ITALY 


A seminar series on U. S. libraries and librarianship, organized in coopera- 
tion with the Italian Library Association, and supported by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, was given in Rome, Florence and Naples, on March 24- 
April 3, 1952. It was given under the auspices of the Fulbright Commission 
for Italy, the U. S. I. S., the University of Rome, the Cultural Office of the 
U. S. Embassy and the Italian-American Association. 


The subjects discussed were U. S. UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, by Anne 

V. Marinelli; U. S. UNION CATALOGS, and U. S. PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
by Leon Carnovsky; THE U. §. NATIONAL UNION CATALOG, and 
U. S. LIBRARY SCHOOLS, by Louis Shores. Documentary films including 
those on the Library of Congress, and the New York Public Library, were 
presented by Eleanor Mitchell, Director of the U. S. I. S. Libraries in Italy. 
The Messrs. Carnovsky and Shores are Senior Fulbright Research Grantees 
in Librarianship for France and England, respectively. 


The series organized by Miss Anne V. Marinelli, Senior Fulbright Re- 
search Grantee in Librarianship for Italy, was assisted by a committee whose 
members were Francesco Barberi, Giorgio DiGregori, Eleanor Mitchell, Olga 
Pinte, and B. Tedeschini. 


A fuller report will be published in the LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
INFORMATION BULLETIN, and the papers presented will be published 
in one volume in Italy. 
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What's News in Library Service 





Horace A. Tollefson has been ap- 
pointed assistant director in charge 
of library services for the Film Coun- 
cil of America, according to an an- 


nouncement by Dr. Paul A. Wagner, 


executive director. 

A graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin where he received his A.B. 
and A.M. degrees, and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan where he received 
his Library Science degree, Mr. Tol- 
lefson will coordinate the activities 
of the 500 film preview centers which 
the Film Council of America is now 
in the process of setting up. He has 
had extensive experience in film 
utilization as part of his library 
service. 

Most recently Director of Library 
Services at East Texas State Teach- 
ers College, Mr. Tollefson has also 
held the position of Chief Circulation 
Librarian, University of Michigan, 
and has taught library science at 
Florida State University and at the 
University of Florida. He has been 
a contributor to numerous profes- 
sional library Journals. 





The Flannelgraph, a new visual 
aid in story-telling, proved to be one 
of the most popular features of the 
Illinois State Library exhibit at 
the 1952 Illinois State Fair. Mrs. 
Dorothy White of the library staff is 
shown telling the story of Christ’s 
resurrection to Priscilla Schumaker 
of Evanston and Ellen and Elaine 
Peterson of Racine, Wis. Flannel- 
graphs are loaned by the Illinois 
State Library. 

2-6. = ® 


Ruth Strand, librarian, Elmhurst 
Public Library, resigned as of Sep- 
tember 1. Miss Strand had been the 
librarian at Elmhurst for the past 14 
years. She plans to spend the com- 
ing year in New York. 

_ -. 


National Boys’ Club Week is 
scheduled for April 13-19, 1953 with 
the theme “Building the Citizens of 
Tomorrow.” 

So oe 


Amy Seely Nelson, librarian, Galva 
Public Library, writes: “You will be 
as interested to know as I am pleased 
to tell you that the proposition to 
raise the rate of tax levy from .048 
to 1 mill carried in the election held 
August 29.” 

Ss S B-e 


The October 1952 issue (no. 30) of 
the University of Illinois Library 
School’s Occasional Papers is a fre- 
vision of Moving a Library (no. 21 
in the series), by John E. Kephart, 
Librarian of Wheaton College in 
Wheaton, Illinois. In the revision, 
Mr. Kephart adds 13 libraries to his 
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criginal study of the moves of 17 li- 
braries and gives current information 
on planning, methods, and cost of 
moving a library. 

A copy of this paper will be sent to 
any individual or institution without 
charge. Any library can _ receive 
automatically a copy of each issue in 
the series, if a request is made to this 
effect. The submission of manu- 
scripts for publication in the series is 
encouraged. Address all communica- 
tions to Editor, Occasional Papers, 
University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

. 6.6 2-@ 


GROUP LIBRARY MEETINGS 


October 7, P.M. and Even., Pekin 
—Mr. Haggerty—Tazewell County. 

October 14, P.M. and Even., Gol- 
conda—Mrs. Langston & Mr. Boord 
—9 counties. 

October 14, P.M. and even., Win- 
chester—Mr. Haggerty—5 counties. 

October 15, P.M. and even., Spar- 
ta— Mrs. Langston & Mr. Boord — 
Randolph county primarily. 

October 16 Day, East Dubuque 
—Mrs. Arzinger—Jo Daviess. 

October 16, P.M. and even., Wood 
River — Mr. Haggerty — Madison 
County. 

October 22, P.M. and even., Tay- 
lorville—Mrs. Langston—4 counties. 

October 23, P.M. and even., Ol- 
ney—Mr. Haggerty—6 counties. 

ea 6S Se 


In the area of adult education, 
several fact-finding surveys were 
started under grants from the Ford 
Foundation. One survey revealed 
that there had been an increase of 
approximately 50 per cent in the en- 
rollment of public school adult edu- 
cation programs from 1947 to 1951. 

Another significant development 
was the merger in May 1951 of two 
national organizations to establish 
the Adult Education Association with 
en expanded program. Adult Leader- 
ship, its magazine designed for help- 
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ing leaders of lay organizations, was 
started in May, 1952. 
¢e¢s ¢ & 


The libraries of the National Uni- 
versity of Mexico have a magnificent 
opportunity to create one of the 
great university library systems of 
the world, according to Director 
Robert B. Downs of the University 
of Illinois Library and Library 
School. He returned recently from 
Mexico where he spent the past 
month advising on the reorganization 
of the National Library and Na- 
tional University of Mexico libraries, 
at the special invitation of the Mexi- 
can government. 

“Many of the volumes in the 
newly-consolidated library could not 
be procured in today’s book market 
for any amount of money,” said Dr. 
Downs. “It possesses an _  extra- 
ordinarily rich collection of early 
and rare books accumulated over the 
past 400 years.” 

“Limited funds and untrained per- 
sonnel,” he added, “are the greatest 
problems facing the library. When 
these are overcome, it can proceed to 
develop its resources.” 

Until now, the National Univer- 
sity has not had a central library. 
Each school has had its own, and 
books have been scattered all over 
Mexico City in about 25 different 
buildings. 

The National Library now occu- 
pies an ancient cathedral. In 1928, it 
was placed under the control of the 
University, but no attempt was made 
toward consolidation of all these 
libraries until recently when work 
began on the new $20 million Uni- 
versity of Mexico plant at University 
City, a suburb of Mexico City. When 
completed, it will be one of the most 
modern and efficient in the world. 

“Effective and capable personnel 
is one of the keys to the growth of a 
great university library,” stated Dr. 
Downs in his report to the Mexicen 
government. To overcome this pres- 
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ent serious handicap, he recom- 
mended that a graduate-level school 
for the preparation of librarians be 
founded by the National University 
of Mexico, with a curriculum com- 
posed entirely of professional courses. 

Dr. Downs further recommended 
that the National University of 
Mexico undertake publication of a 
Mexican national bibliography re- 
cording current publishing, a na- 
tional union list of serials, and an 
index to Mexico’s leading periodicals 
in all fields. He suggested also they 
establish a national union catalog to 
provide a central record of books. in 
libraries throughout Mexico. 

Dr. Downs, who is also president 
of the American Library Association 
and member of the State Library 
Advisory Committee, helped to or- 
ganize the national library in Japan 
in 1948 and a library school at Keio 
University in 1950, at the special in- 
vitation of the Japanese government. 





Albert and Joan Marie Preston of 
Peoria found a land of adventure 
waiting for them when they discov- 
ered the Viewmasters at the Illinois 
State Library exhibit at the 1952 
Illinois State Fair. The State Li- 
brary loans Viewmasters and reels on 
the same basis as books. 

e-2 3.2 8 


M. R. Robinson, president of 
Scholastic Corporation, announces 
the appointment of Dr. Beryl Parker 
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as editor of J. A. C. (Junior Ameri- 
can Citizen). This new magazine, 
latest edition to the Scholastic line of 
classroom magazines is designed for 
use in grades 4 and 5. 

Dr. Parker has had many years 
experience both as educator and edi- 
tor. She has been a teacher and 
supervisor in elementary schools, 
curriculum consultant, associate pro- 
fessor of education at New York 
University, and has studied educa- 
t:on in several countries of central 
and western Europe. She has taught 
at the University of Chicago, Univer- 
sity of California, Milwaukee State 
Teachers College, Peabody College 
for Teachers, Boston University and 
Columbia University. For two years 
she was consultant on education for 
the Turkish Education Association, 
Ankara, Turkey. Prior to joining 
Scholastic, Dr. Parker was for several 
years editor of elementary publica- 
tions for D. C. Heath and Company. 
Dr. Parker has also achieved recog- 
nition as lecturer on history, phil- 
osophy and comparative education. 


Dr. Parker will be assisted by Miss 
Margaret McDonald, former Scho- 
lastic feature writer, who has been 
named assistant editor. The associate 
editor for the Teacher Edition will 
be Miss Florence Liss, language arts 
specialist formerly in Garden City 
Public Schools and the Children’s 
Village. An editorial advisory board 
has been named, as follows: Miss 
Tolosa Cooke, teacher, Perkins 
School Des Moines, Iowa; Miss 
Edna M. Horrocks, Language Arts 
Supervisor, Cleveland Public Schools; 
Dr. Maycie Southall, Professor of 
Elementary Education, George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Miss Katherine Steinmetz, 
Elementary District Superintendent, 
Chicago Public Schools; Dr. Mary 
Synon, Staff Consultant, Committee 
on ‘American Education, Catholic 
University; Dr. William E. Young, 
Director of Elementary Education, 
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State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, New York. 

J. A. C. will be issued weekly dur- 
ing the school year. It will consist of 
8 pages, size 814 x 11 inches, printed 
in two colors and profusely illus- 
trated by drawings and photographs. 
The format is characterized by large 
type for easy reading and variety 
and interest in the arrangement of 
contents. The contents will stress 
development of reading skills, citi- 
zenship, geography, natural science, 
and will include easy stories, classic 
folk tales of the U. S., news reports 
of special events, science facts — 
keyed to the interest and comprehen- 
sion level of 4th and 5th graders. 

A special teacher edition of J. A. C. 
will be supplied to teachers who use 
the magazine in their classes. This 
will consist of four additional pages 
containing suggestions on how to use 
the magazine in the classroom, and 
will include exercises based on the 
text, topics for class discussion, quick 
quizzes, oral and written*exercises. 

The first issue is dated September 
17, 1952, and will be distributed to 
schools immediately after Labor 
Day. 

. 2 6-826 

Mrs. M. R. Brady, librarian, Pearl 
City Memorial Library, writes, “You 
may be interested in knowing our 
library won first place in civic floats 
in our homecoming parade. It was 
the only parade picture printed in 
the Freeport Journal-Standard. We 
had a huge book (of mattress boxes) 
with gold-foil cover and wallpaper 
pages. On a turning page we lettered 
with purple ribbon ‘Humpty - 
Dumpty’ and opposite this page had 
a papermache ‘humpty’ sitting on a 
wall of cement block. Blue foil 
clouds and green branches added to 
the effectiveness. The floor of the 
float was covered with artificial grass 
and at the opposite end a mother 
read from a Mother Goose book to 
her little boy and girl. A red and 
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white lawn chair and scattered toys 


added color. Graduated fringe in 
blue, white, and gold finished the 


sides.” 
* * * * x 


The position of the United States 
as a world leader is reflected in the 
requests for service from its national 
library, according to Luther H. 
Evans, Librarian of Congress, whose 
annual report for the fiscal year 1951 
was published recently. 

As the principal library of the 
Federal Government, the Library of 
Congress is called upon to provide 
material for use in the formulation 
of national policy. Following the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea in June, 
1950, the character of the requests 
received by the Library—from Gov- 
ernment agencies, from other libra- 
ries, and from scholars — changed 
perceptibly. And just as World War 
II revealed weaknesses in the Li- 
brary’s collections relating to Ger- 
many and Japan, the invasion of 
South Korea pointed up deficiencies 
the Library had known to exist, par- 
ticularly in its Slavic, Far East, and 
Southeast Asia collections. 

Although the Library had the 
largest collections in the country re- 
lating to Russia, China, and Japan, 
they were found to be far from ade- 
quate for the research demands 
placed upon them. During 1951 these 
collections were reinforced by the 
addition of much new material on 
government and politics, law, eco- 
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nomics, science, and technology. But 
a major obstacle to building up col- 
lections on such areas was the need 
for additional staff members expert 
in their languages and cultures. 


In order to meet the Government’s 
needs, the Library was forced to cur- 
tail its service to the public. Full 
service in the reading rooms at night 
and on weekends was reduced, the 
use of form letters to answer refer- 
ence inquiries was expanded, house- 
keeping standards were lowered, and 
the purchase of older books to fill 
the gaps in the collections was 
sharply reduced. The funds thus 
freed enabled the library not only to 
purchase more current materials on 
critical areas but to create 12 new 
positions to provide area specializa- 
tion. A small Slavic Division, re- 
sponsible for the Soviet Union, other 
Slavic countries, and certain non- 
Slavic countries of Eastern Europe, 
was established; the Orientalia Di- 
vision’s staff was increased by the 
addition of a Korean expert and as- 
sistants for work with Japanese and 
Chinese material; and the European 
Affairs and Map Divisions were 
slightly increased. In addition, Con- 
gress provided funds to permit the 
library to employ for short periods 
individuals who are expert in the 
tension areas to serve as consultants 
to the regular staff. Further assist- 
ance was received through grants 
from the Chinese Emergency Aid 
Program, the Department of State’s 
Educational Exchange of Persons 
Program, the National Committee 
for a Free Europe, Inc., the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and the Joint 
Committee on Slavic Studies of the 
American Council of Learned So- 
cieties and the Social Science Re- 
search Council. 

The Library’s acquisitions — par- 
ticularly of recent materials, includ- 
ing newspapers and _ periodicals, 
which are excellent sources of up-to- 
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date political, economic, and social 
information, and of reports on scien- 
tific and technological developments 
—were strengthened during the year. 
In order to make information avail- 
able promptly about publications 
valuable for current research, acces- 
sions lists have been published. A 
new monthly list, Serial Titles Newly 
Received, was started, and plans were 
made to expand and make more 
useful the 4-year old Monthly List 
of Russian Accessions. Plans were 
also under way for the publication of 
lists of East European and South 
Asian accessions. An additional aid 
to Government agencies and research 
workers was the preparation of sev- 
eral bibliographies listing writings 
containing important information 
about the tension areas: Korea, the 
Arabian Peninsula, Indochina, Iran, 
and Manchuria. 


To meet the demand for copies of 
scientific and technical reports, 
which are often on loan and therefore 
unavailable to others, microcards of 
some 365 reports were made. These 
microcards were then affixed to the 
back of the catalog cards for the 
same documents. Thus on one card 
were given the complete citation of 
the report together with an abstract 
of it, both in ordinary print, and the 
report itself in microform. Dis- 
tributed on an experimental basis, 
these cards have been well received, 
the Librarian reported. Other ab- 
stracting and bibliographical services 
were performed for the defense agen-:- 
cies, which transferred funds to have 
such work done, and experiments 
were begun in the application of tele- 
vision to the remote searching of 
catalog cards and the rapid trans- 
mission of documents in facsimile in 
much the same way that photo- 
graphs are transmitted by radio for 
use in newspapers. No installation 
for this kind of service, however, has 
yet been made. 
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“American Foreign Policy at the 
Crossroads” is the heading of the 
first of six sections in an important 
Reference Shelf compilation, The 
United States and International Or- 
ganizations, (194 p. $1.75. H. W. 
Wilson, New York 52, N. Y.) It is 
definitely important because the 
book presents between two covers the 
best of divergent opinions on what 
has been done, what can be done, 
and what should be done to establish 
peace through international re- 
sponsibility. The editor and com- 
pile-, Robert E. Summers, opens the 
first section with: “The United States 
today is in an extremely awkward 
position. Never before in history has 
a single nation attempted to do so 
much, assuming the multiple role of 
protector, adviser, banker and father 
confessor for a large part of the 
world. As self-avowed leader of the 
free world, the United States has as- 
sumed international commitments on 
a gigantic scale, attempting to build 
a world order on a firm basis of 
unity and cooperation.” 


“American Involvement in Inter- 
nationai Affairs” is the subject of 
section two. The editor again sums 
up the problem with: “Especially 
should it be remembered that treaties 
are promises between nations and 
that United States policy is based on 
a moral principle that this country 
never breaks a promise. For this rea- 
son then it is important to know how 
many promises we have made abroad 
before deciding what we ought to 
do.” The section is largely devoted 
to the authorities reporting on what 
has been attempted. 

Section three headed, “The United 
Nations: Success or Failure?”, merits 
especially careful reading. To para- 
phrase, the editor, introducing the 
authorities selected to answer his 
question, suggests that although the 
United Nations is loudly proclaimed 
as the cornerstone of American 
foreign policy, many people are con- 
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fused here and abroad as to the rela- 
tionship between American foreign 
policy and the United Nations. 
Popular support is slipping. To 
quote: “How much longer will the 
American public foot the bill for free 
world defense? So it becomes in- 
creasingly important to evaluate 
American participation in the United 
Nations, its over-all success and fail- 
ure in terms of our own national in- 
terest, to see what hope the future 
holds for the success of American 
foreign policy through the UN.” At 
this point the authorities again sup- 
ply their answers. 

“The United States and Regional 
Security,” section four, presents 
NATO, Pacific Regional Pacts and 
others. Editor Summers points out 
that regional pacts have for many 
years been an historical expedient 
frequently based on conquest. “It 
seems natural,” he writes, “for Amer- 
icans to be more concerned with 
regional organization . . . than with 
visionary programs for a _ world 
order.” At this point the experts 
again take over to present their 
solutions. 

The heading of section five “Amer- 
ican Interest in European Integra- 
tion,” suggests its contents. The 
Schuman Plan, the first concrete ex- 
ample, is discussed but the introduc- 
tion points out “. . . it was a shock 
to many Americans to find so much 
disharmony in and among European 
nations.” 

“UN, NATO or World Federa- 
tion?” is the final chapter and in a 
large measure a summary of the 
most vital problem that faces every 
citizen of America and of the world 
today. Can nations forego wars and 
agree to cooperate to the tremendous 
benefit of all? In theory Yes, but it 
has yet to work. 

The fact that it has never worked 
is no reason to give way to the pes- 
simists. The rewards of peace are so 
stupendous that no effort to attain 
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them can be ignored. A full compre- 
hension of the promlems and com- 
plications is a first requirement. In 
presenting them in the words of in- 
ternational experts, the book per- 
forms a needed service. Dean Ache- 
son, Hanson W. Baldwin, John Fos- 
ter Dulles, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
Herbert Hoover, Trygve Lie, Walter 
Lippman, Cord Meyer, Jr., and 
Beardsley Ruml are among those 
who clearly state their solutions and 
beliefs in the book’s six sections. 
There is a highly selective bibliog- 
raphy and the book is designated as 
required reading the world over for 
all interested in personal survival. 
ee & OS 


Designed as an aid in the selection 
and use of subject headings covering 
the rapidly growing field of indus- 
trial relations, the STANDARD 
LIST OF SUBJECT HEADINGS 
IN INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS is 
an essential tool for all college, uni- 
versity, special, and public libraries 
handling industrial relations ma- 
terials. It was prepared by a com- 
mittee of librarians representing six 
of the university industrial relations 
centers. The selection of headings 
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for inclusion in it was determined by 
study of the literature in the field, by 
analysis of headings already in use 
ir. the university industrial relations 
libraries and the Library of Congress, 
and by consultation with subject 
experts. 

A unique feature is the explanatory 
notes which define the scope of each 
of the 344 subject headings listed. 
Also included in it are a list of 
standard form subdivisions, a list of 
industries and occupations to be 
used either as headings or as sub- 
divisions, and a list of the more im- 
portant Federal labor laws by both 
their official and their popular titles. 

Copies of this publication are 
available at $2.50 each. Orders 
should be addressed to the Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, New Jersey. 

oe o-s.e 8 


Factors in Reading Disabilities by 
Emmet A. Betts, published in “Edu- 
cation,” May, 1952,-is now available 
as a reprint, through the Reading 
Clinic, Department of Psychology, 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22, 
Pa., 50c. 


ee 
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